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Young China gives you in fifty pages the background against 
which China’s historic struggle is being enacted. There are 
interviews with Chiang Kai-shek, General of the Cantonese 
army, and with Soviet agents in North and South China; con- 
versations with American and British officials, missionaries, the 
mayor of Canton, Chinese revolutionists, village scholars and 
the student leaders of the Nationalist movement fresh from 
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A missionary in China writes, “You have come nearer in these 
articles to striking bottom and giving us the facts than has 
anyone I have read. ...I want to thank you again for the 
part you are playing in helping America to know and under- 


stand the China of today.” 


Mr. Gannett’s contribution to an understanding of China has 
not ended with these articles. He is giving continuous service 
to readers of The Nation in editorials which present as intel- 
ligent comment on developments in China as can be read in 


this country. 
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The Cover Picture | 
A Pioneer Mother 


CHEER up, brothers, as we go 
O’er the mountains westward ho, . . . 


Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair freedom’s star 
Points to the sunset regions, boys, 


Ha, ha, ha, ha! 





So sang the early pioneers as they 
set out with high hearts, the call of 
far lands and free lands luring them 
on. And their women went with them, 
sometimes to danger and death, always 
to hardships and endless petty dis- 
comforts more trying to courage than 
an emergency. 

The first white woman to cross the 
continent was Narcissa Whitman, who 
went with her husband as a missionary 
in 1836. She met her death in an 
Indian massacre ten years after the 
mission was founded. After her came 
thousands of women unrecorded in 
history except as here and there some 
pioneer society has dug up an old 
diary or a bundle of letters. But even 
these are few enough—those that ex- 
ist show plainly how little time women 
in the wagon trains had for writing 
down their impressions and thoughts. 

Indian raids, prairie fires, danger- 
ous river crossings and death from 
illness are spectacular current coin in 
descriptions of the trek westward. 


These diaries mention such happen- THe New Mopets From Paris 


ings often enough, but their striking : ° . 
feature is the hardship of day-to-day have just arrived and the Special 


life and the matter-of-fact acceptance Order Salon will copy or adapt M. 
ade 


of that hardship and of dangers our 

















softer generation would consider high to individual order in a very 
adventure. Imagine being routed out : : 
of one’s blankets in the middle of the short time and at moderate prices to 
night to help the men and boys guard : ; ‘ 
the horses lest they stampede with these smart Paris Fashions for Individual 
terror in the midst of a_ blinding d d : ll : 

08 Madame and Mademoiselle in 
prairie thunder storm. 

The farm woman who cooks her Order 
three meals a day for ten husky men, 
takes care of a couple of cows, acts Go NS SUITS Coats 
as laundress, seamstress, sick-nurse 

Wraps Sports CLorues . 


and midwife, can compare her_ lot 
favorably with the women who for 
months on end did the same work 
on the move. The rough necessities 
of the trek entailed much extra 
work. “To pack and unpack so many 
times and cross so many streams 
where packs get wet requires no small 
amount of labor,” one wrote. 
Little tragedies made the way hard, ld 
big ones made it heartbreaking. Clear rank lin Simon & Co 
e 


voices broke and stumbled at “O’er 


the hills in legions, boys,” when the Bias 
singer remembered that back over the A Store of Individual Shops 
hills a fres 1 h sty plai 
eee ee ee eee FirtH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, New YORK 
marked a grave. For truly, as Joachim ’ . 
Miller said later— Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., INc. 


None but the brave started, 


pan ae ne ee oe ee _————— 


When writing to Franklin Simon & Company, flease mention the Woman C:117EN 
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The Investment Trust— 


Its Place in Modern Finance 


Ever since securities first began to be issued, investors 
have been confronted with the dificult problem of 
choosing between high grade securities with un- 
satisfactory low yields or liberal yield issues with 
a dangerous element of risk. 


To meet this situation, the British form of investment 
trust was devised. offering a new form of fundamen- 
tally sound investment, vielding an adequate return 
and providing a high degree of safety. 


We have prepared a booklet which discusses the origin of 
the investment trust idea, and explains how various 
forms of British, Scottish and American trusts func- 


tion. 


The advantages of the FJ/RST FEDERAL FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT TRUST, which was organized 
under the auspices of the Federal Reserve Act, are 
concisely presented. 


Copy of this booklet, showing the wide privileges and interesting 
possibilities enjoyed by this Trust will be sent upon application 


a3 


FIRST FEDERAL FOREIGN INVESTMENT TRUST 
~ 20 Exchange Place New York 
DIRECTORS 


FREDERICK J. LISMAN, Chairman 
F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 


ALFRED O. CORBIN, President COL. BENJAMIN F. CASTLE, Vice-President 
F. J. Lisman & Co., New York New York 

JAMES T. MONAHAN MITCHELL MAY 
Vice-President, Chatham-Phoenix National F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 
Bank and Trust Co., New York 

JULIAN GERARD CHARLES A. MARSHALL 
Chairman, Central Mercantile Bank and Trust Hines, Rearick, Dorr, Travis and Marshall, 
Company, New York New York 


Address your reply to Department “L” 
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Edna 


WIDER than this 

young poet had ever known 

came to Edna Millay when 

she wrote the libretto for 

Deems Taylor’s new Ameri- 
can opera, “The King’s Henchman,” 
which was produced recently at the 
Metropolitan. Publicity spread her 
name and picture throughout the Sun- 
day papers, but to the tiny audience that 
loves poetry—especially those of the war 
generation and younger—she needed no 
introduction. On their bookshelves her 
slender volumes shoulder Keats and 
Shelley. 

Born in New England, Edna Millay 
spent her childhood on the coast of 
Maine. When still in her teens she 
wrote Renascence—and a new American 
poet was born. A summer visitor who saw 


tame 





St. Vincent Millay 


The Woman of the Hour 


the verses supplied tunds undreamed 
of in the Millay household and sent the 
vifted child to Vassar. From the shel- 
ter of college she stepped into the shel- 
ter of a New York Y. W. C. A., still 
under the protection of her benefactress. 
But the “Y” could not long contain that 
spirit “flippant, arrogant and free.” 
rooms in Greenwich Village were to 
know her. Young men and women 
home from trench or canteen, strange 
to the world their parents knew, quoted 
her verses before the world at large 
knew she existed. This girl poet who 
played hard, worked hard, loved hard, 
spoke their language, said what the in- 
articulate could not say. She wrote. 
Flippant verse: 

Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses 

stand: 


Poor 


Come and see my shining palace built 


upon the sand! 
Love sonnets of pain and passion and 
never a 
Oh, think not I am faithful to a vow! 
Faithless am I save to love’s self alone. 
Were you not lovely I would leave you 
now: 
After the feet of beauty fly my own. 


regret: 


Ballads of merry loves and blithe for- 
gettings, songs of nature, of beauty. 
Beauty—religion to a generation that 
has known the stink of ugliness, who 
would snatch, for however breathless 
an hour, beauty in love or life or nature 
—savor its ecstasy, recognize its pass- 
ing, treasure its memory. To _ these 
Edna Millay is no mere “woman of the 
hour,” but a poet for all time. 
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Evicted miners—‘and their women stick by them 
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Bn 


familiars of war and death and all stark things, the last of the American pioneers” 


Coal-Diggers’ Wives 


Spring Brings Crisis to the Coal Fields. 


The Life of the 


Miners’ Wives Under the Recurring Threat Is 


OUTHERN 


beds, of miles on flat miles 

marching away to horizons 
smudged with smoke from the stacks 
of the soft-coal mines. Across the 
borders in Kansas and Indiana and 
Ohio, over into Western Pennsyl- 
vania and down south of the Ohio in 
West Virginia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee you come on the soft-coal mines 
where the underground workers are 
digging away at the dirty, black 
bituminous whose energy turns. the 
wheels and belts of our factories and 
workshops, lights and heats the homes 
outside ot the Eastern states, which 
still enjoy the luxuries of anthracite, 
and generally serves as a basis for our 
machine-driven civilization. There 
are some half-million tons of this 
bituminous, valued at a billion dollars 
as it leaves the mines, being brought 


ILLINOTS, 
“Egypt” they call it—this delta 
country ot cornfields over coal 


Told By One Who Knows Them 


By CHRISTOPHER PITTMAN 


to the surface every year by close to 
seven hundred thousand workers. 
And. for most of us this Titan in- 


dustry is a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence when not one of acute annoyance. 
Something always seems to be going 

wrong with coal. If it isn’t the 
me operators, it’s the miners who are 
i kicking. All we can do is to pay 
the bills and get the horrid stuff into 
our cellars and down our throats 
and try to forget about the whole 
mess. 

One reason, and a human and un- 
derstandable reason, for the public’s 
indifference to coal is that those who 
mine it are, for the most part, a peo- 
ple isolated. Most of the fields are 
far away from any large cities. The 
average city dweller sees a coal miner 
in the flesh about as often as he sees 
the rhinoceros in the city zoo, and he 
is apt to think of the miner as a 
strange and unreasonable creature, 
who has unaccountable spells of sulki- 
- ness which he calls “strikes,” and who 
is generally a being set apart. 


ee 





Babies and puppies share the rough tent life 
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OUR miner and his wife, however, 

who can’t go away and forget coal 

because it is their very life, are 
coloriul, courageous, often fascinating 
individualists, the last of our pioneering 
breed, with all the virtues and all the 
faults, as well, of those who have kept 
away from the run of men and made 
their own folkways and customs and 
cherished their own traditions. While 
they resent the idea that they do not play 
an important part in the more familiar 
American scene, they are at the same 
time secretly proud that they can wear 
their “rue with a difference.” It takes 
a good long while for an “outsider” 
really to know a miner, and when it 
comes to the miner’s wife—well, here’s 
Mrs. Evan Evans for example. 

She lives in one of a row of stone and 
wood bungalows set down at the edge 
of cornfields beside a Southern Illinois 
coal mine. A single street of these with 
post-office, one or two stores and a pool 
room and miners’ hall constitute the 
“camp” which huddles about the tipple 
of the mine. As we approach the Evans’s 
house, a woolly pink and white kid runs 
off with flat mechanical ‘“‘maas” to hide 
behind his mother, a dirty old she-goat 
tethered to a fence post. 

Evans, checkweighman at the Little 
Muddy Mine, clucks at the alarmed par- 
ent and then calls to some one inside 
the house. His wife comes to the door, 
shielding her dark violet eyes against 
the rays of the spring sunlight. She 
wears a dusting cap and the chequered 
blue and white housedress that is the 
uniform of the women of the coal fields. 
When she sees that her man is bringing 
home a stranger, she ducks back into the 
house. The appearance of a visitor in a 
mining camp is a very unusual event. It 
is celebrated by a lot of unnecessary 
tidying-up, nervous dusting of chairs and 
tables, twitching of curtains and the 
setting forth of food and drink. 

For a while Evans talks about union 
politics and the chances for a strike this 


- ae ~ 
A= a a 


A village of “company houses” from which m 





ae 


to erm, 


iners are evicted when they st 
the town is protected by barbed wire entanglements and armed guards 


spring, when the Jacksonville agreement 
(made between the United Mine 
Workers of America, the one big miners’ 
union which takes in the workers in all 
the central field, and the operators) ex- 
pires after running for three years. He 
knows that the operators are demanding 
a cut in the wages of union men who are 
now receiving a basic rate of $7.50 a day 
——working on an average thirty weeks a 
year. He hears that the operators in 
the central fields maintain that they can- 
not pay such wages while non-union 
wages south of the Ohio River run as 
low as $4.50 per day. 


IKE every one else he realizes that 
there are too many coal mines and 
too many miners. Maybe the 

union will have to take a cut. Maybe 
they will decide to resist as they have 
done so often in the past. However it 
goes, Evans, who is a good organization 
man, will stick to orders. 

He used to be a bit of a “red,” did 
Evans, before he came to Illinois from 
Wales three years ago, but he_ has 
largely abandoned all that now. “That 
happens to a man,” he explained half 
apologetically, ‘“‘especially over here. 
Things are fairly comfortable. They’ve 
been working us steady so as to get up a 
reserve in case of strike. You can’t do 
much agitating with men who are think- 
ing about their kids and radios and fur- 
niture and such.” He waved his pipe 
vaguely about him to indicate surround- 
ing grandeurs. 

We were sitting stiffly in the front 
room on the hard leather seats of mail- 
order chairs. On the exact center of 
the composition rug was a heavy table 
with a cut-glass vase on its shiny sur- 
face. Against one wall stood an upright 
player-piano with a number of records 
stacked on it—‘‘High Up in the Hills,” 
“Remember,” “The Death of Floyd 
Collins.” Above the player hung a pic- 
ture of Evans taken in his pit clothes 
that time he worked at the coal beneath 








rike, and to be sure they cannot get back 





This old miner was blinded after twenty-five 

years underground. His wife, unused to life 

in a tent, tripped over a rope and broke her 

arm. Their grandson is the youngest union 

member in camp, formally initiated as an 
honor to his family 


the Rhondda Valley of South Wales. 
On the opposite wall was a huge picture 
of Bob Smillie, hero of coal-diggers the 
world over. In elaborate script beneath 
it was a placard with the words of the 
miners’ marching song: 


“Step by step the longest march 
Can be won; can be won; 
Single stones will form an arch 

One by one, one by one, 
And by union what we will 
Can be all accomplished still, 
Drops of water turn a mill, 
Singly none, singly none.” 


All this while his wife had been mov- 
ing busily about inthe kitchen. Pres- 
ently she emerged 
bearing coffee and 
cakes. She bobbed 
her head stiffly as 
t he introductions 
were made and then 
stood bolt upright 
by the door as we 
drew up our chairs 
to the table. For- 
tunately I had been 
around the camps 
long enough to 
know that etiquette 
forbade my offering 
a chair to Mrs. 
Evans. She was 
there to ‘‘feed the 
brutes,” not to en- 
gage with them in 
tiresome conversa- 

(Continued on 

page 40) 
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CommonSense About Alimony 


A Well-known Feminist—W ho Is Also a Much Admired 


Writer 





Records Her Conclusions About VW hat 


the Average Woman Should Do When 


Her Marriage Is Broken 


By [Nez Haynes IRWIN 


luthor of “Phoebe and Ernest,” “Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce,” etc. 


ERHAPS there is no 
subject in the world 
about which has_ been 
spilled so much argu- 
ment and so little com- 
alimony. There 
slogan is No 


mon sense as 
are those whose 
Alimony Under Any Conditions. 
There are those whose slogan is 
Alimony Under Some Conditions. 
Generally speaking, those who are 
immovably set against alimony 
are young and inexperienced. Gen- 
erally speaking, those who are 
adjustably reasonable on the sub- 
ject are older and more expert- 
enced. One of the most amusing 
traits of youth is its passion for 
general statements; its certainty 
that it knows how it would act 
in any situation, however new and 
startling; its certainty that cir- 
cumstances never, never, never 
alter cases. The older one grows, 
the more difficult it is to make 
general statements, the more un- 
certain one is of how he would 
act in unexpected situations and 
the more certain one is that cir- ,, 
cumstances do alter cases. That 

is why the young often belong to 

the No Alimony Under Any 
Conditions Club and the middle-aged 
to the Alimony Under Some Conditions 
Club. 

When I was a very young girl I 
belonged to the Alimony Under No 
Conditions Club. But I have been 
converted to the Alimony Under Some 
Conditions theory by the number of 
women, wrecked by fighting an unequal 
and unjust battle, who in the last 
twenty-five years have come under my 
observation. 

To me, now, the whole 
seems so simple that it is like an ele- 
mentary problem in arithmetic; the 
answer is so obvious that it were almost 
folly to discuss it. Indeed, I feel a 
little self-conscious about this article, as 
though I were taking my pen in hand 
to prove that two and two make four 
or that B follows A. 


business 


Drawings by Esther Andrews 





middle-aged woman with 
alimony ts often in desperate straits 


In discussing the subject of divorce 
and alimony, I am discussing the average 
marriage and the average divorce; the 
marriage broken because, for one reason 
or another, no longer is there in the 
union a “togetherness”; no longer does 
it develop that happy content in which 
spiritual life may be maintained. And 
just as I am discussing the average 
I am discussing the average 
woman. I am omitting all consideration 
of the “gold digger” type, the woman 
who marries and divorces wantonly at 
the erratic urge of her senses, or because 
matrimonial change means financial 
promotion; the woman who, often her- 
self to blame, exacts from her husband 
all the alimony she can legally get. 
Nor am I considering the woman of 
inherited wealth, who has been and 
always will be financially independent. 


marriage, 


children and without 


Last ot all, 1 am not considering 
the woman who is_ established 
in a trade or a profession or an 
art—especially if she has man- 
aged, all through her marriage, 
to keep working at it. 

No, Il am_= writing of — the 
average woman. That average 
woman is, in my opinion, a selt- 
respecting and independent crea- 
ture. To that average woman 
the thought of alimony is innately 
repellent. If she has listened to 
the members of the No Alimony 
Under Any Conditions Club, she 
may even think it unjust. But 
should it be repellent and is it 
unjust ? 

Let us analyze the situation. 

Most people are agreed that 
whatever else marriage is, it must 
be a partnership. It may be in 
other aspects a romance, a grand 
passion, a creative collaboration, 
but it must be au fond a partner- 
ship. I think also that most 
just-minded people will agree that 
in a partnership the savings are 
the common property of both part- 
This is equally true of that 

partnership which is marriage. 

In other words, the man _ earns 
the money to support the family and in 
return the woman gives her services 
as wife, mother, housekeeper, perhaps 
maid-of-all-work. In addition, she may 
be a dressmaker, a milliner, a painter, 
a carpenter, an upholsterer, even a 
plumber of sorts. She is jack of a great 
many trades but master of none. And 
the whole content of her inchoate ac- 
complishments, one may say in passing, 
would not yield her a living wage. 
What is saved by this pair is saved by 
the careful economy of one or the other, 
or both—generally both. 


ET us consider, first of all, divorce 
in the case of a marriage in which 


there are no children. One ‘is 
forced to admit that the absence of chil- 
dren simplifies the problem enormously. 
If the woman has been self-supporting 


ners. 
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and it she is still young, she may glide 
almost without difficulty to a condition 
of selt-maintaining, economic independ- 
ence. But what if she has never 
earned a cent in her life! 

Suppose she is the wife of a farmer 
and that, in part through her hard work 
in the partnership, they two have im- 
proved the farm, bought farm. stock, 
new and expensive farm machinery, an 
automobile. It seems to me that in 
every moral sense she owns an interest 
in that farm. Suppose she is the wife 
of a business man and that, in part 
through her economy, they have bought 
their house; made improvements on it; 
purchased an automobile. It seems to 
me here, too, that in every moral sense 
she owns half of that property. Sup- 
pose she is an artist, creative or inter- 
pretive. I once knew a young woman 
painter, who was accorded unusual 
artistic gifts by the best critical talent 
of her community. She married a poor 
man; worked hard at every household 
task; became divorced fifteen years 
later. All that time she had scarcely 
touched a brush. When she turned to 
her art for support she found that in 
those fifteen years of paralysis all the 
magic had gone from her fingers—gone 
never to return. Surely she has a right 
to savings made at such a cost. 

If the woman who has never earned 
a cent in her life has been all during 
her married life a housekeeper, she is 
often limited in a choice of occupation 
to domestic service, or to inadequately 
paid jobs in shops and factories. Per- 
haps she will be ambitious enough to 
want to fit herself for special work. But 
technical training takes time and money. 
Is it unjust to ask that whatever 
savings her marriage may have effected 
be divided equally between her and her 
husband? Is it unjust to ask that she 
be maintained at a rate proportionate 
to his income until she becomes inde- 
pendent ? 


OW let us consider divorce in a 
marriage which has _ produced 


children. In such cases—unless 





The “gold-digger” who marries and divorces 
wantonly takes all she can get 














A woman with a job does not have to worry 


she has been proved unfit—the children 
are generally awarded to the mother. 

What is the woman to do if she 
does not accept alimony? 

She has invested the best self-support- 
ing years of her life in her marriage. 
And because of this absorption in wife- 
hood, motherhood and _ home-keeping, 
her self-supporting powers have steadily 
decreased. You may say that the man 
has also put the best self-supporting 
years of his life into the business of his 
marriage. In his case, however, his 
self-supporting powers have steadily in- 
creased. If the marriage has been a 
happy one the children are the assets 
of both. But if the marriage breaks 
and there is no provision for alimony, 
the children become, financially speak- 
ing, the liabilities of the woman. It is 
true that the court, in granting the 
divorce, usually orders the husband to 
contribute to the support of the children. 
And that is some help—if the mother 
can collect it. My observation is, how- 
ever, that this “support” is in many 
cases painfully inadequate. Often it 
will not more than cover, and often not 
entirely cover, the wages of a person 
competent to take care of children. In 
the meantime the mother must earn 
rent, food and clothing and the many 
other necessities. 

I remember the case of such a woman, 
divorced and with one child, who re- 
fused alimony. She said to herself: “I am 
not young, but I am still very strong. 
I shall get a job and I shall put my 
whole heart and soul into it. Some 
employer is sure to see that a middle- 
aged woman will work much harder 
and more faithfully than a younger 
woman, simply because there is no 
romantic dream of the rescuing knight 
to tempt her to neglect her oppor- 
tunities or to soldier on the job.” That 
all seemed good sense, but do you sup- 
pose she found any such employer? 
In place after place to which she applied 
for work, either sent there by an agency 
or invited by an advertisement, the em- 
ployer would give one look at her and 
emit a curt “You are too old!” There 
was no appeal from that dictum. In 
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the end relatives came forward and set 
her up in a little business, which, after 
years of agonizing toil, she brought to 
profitable proportions. But why was not 
that the duty of the father of the child? 


EMEMBER, too, in the case of 
R the woman—past her first youth 

possibly and the mother of chil- 
dren—who refuses alimony, that she 
must earn enough not only to pay the 
expenses of her household but to hire 
a competent servant to take care of 
home and children during her absence. 
Unless a woman has a profession and 
unless she has those recuperative talents 
by which she can with swiftness and 
capacity command a clientele or build 
a business, life will become an abject 
slavery, haunted by the constant terror 
of unpaid bills. 

The alimony, on the other hand, will 
float her until she can make herself 
entirely self- supporting, or it will sus- 
tain her partially in the case of a half- 
time job, or it will take, as in justice 
it should, complete financial care of her 
in case of inability to work. 

I object very much to the kind of 
thinking which impels the recipient of 
alimony to look upon herself as a para- 
site, a beggar or a dependent. Most 
women, I think, prefer to maintain 
themselves, but not all women can—~ 
especially those who were not brought 
up to be economically independent. 

One of the great arguments against 
the No Alimony Under Any Conditions 
idea is that it is unjust to the children. 
Even when divorce is conducted along 
the most decent and honorable lines, it 
is often a heartbreaking puzzle to them. 
This may be inevitable. But a struggle 





with poverty may not be inevitable. And 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Chloe Owings 
Lhe Story of a Girl 


Who Exchanged Her 


Sunbonnet 
for the 


“Bonnet de Sorbonne” 











Doctor Chloe ue 
Owings and — 
petite Marguerite 
By Dorotuy DuNBAR BROMLEY ; 
te 
tl 
h 
"F you would know what a_ fascinating é 
thing a woman can make of her life against , 
almost insuperable odds, listen to the story 
of the rise of Chloe Owings—up from a : 
Kansas farm to distinguished honors at 4 
the Sorbonne. Twenty years ago she was a b 
hard-working daughter of the fields, barely con- 
scious that such a place as college existed. ‘To- h 
day she is a delightfully civilized person, the he 
only American woman who has ever had a book fh 
“crowned” by the French Academy of Political 
and Moral Sciences. A splendid story of achieve- 
ment; yes but also a story of service. 
At the age of sixteen Chloe Owings, already 
accustomed to the heaviest farm work in Illinois, os 
“trekked” with her parents across the plains to of 
western Kansas in a prairie schooner. When once J 
they were settled in their own “diggin’s” she G 
started in working from early dawn until late at pe 
night, helping her father make the furniture, 
caring for her invalid stepmother, doing all the ve 
housework, drawing the water, planting wheat, th 
stacking hay in the night hours, and often pitting th 
her own strength and courage against the en- to 
circling prairie fires—since her father’s work la 
kept him away from home much of the time. er 
No wisp of social life. No time for books. le 
Her work left her slight leisure for dreams, and sh 
her faith—which was very strong, even though : off 
her home was not a religious one—bade her do in 
the tasks set before her without asking why. 
She has several sharply etched memories of Chloe Owings, dressed in her Sunday best, sunbonnet in hand, sitting with some fr 
her girlhood on the farm. One of a night when friends who shared her strenuous days and her rare moments of relaxation S0\ 
sh 
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At fifteen Chloe Oxings (the girl on the 


her stepmother seemed on the verge of 
death and she had to run several miles 
to send a neighbor for a doctor. It was 
the time of year when wolves are very 
hungry. Yet, accompanied only by her 
dogs and armed with a hoe, she scurried 
over the prairies. Another memory 
harks back to a moonlight night when 
she stood in the haymow wielding a 
pitchfork and watched, with a lump in 
her throat, a shining “rubber-tired 
buggy” roll by carrying another girl to 
a party with a youth who had invited 
her first. And parties were so rare in 
her life that she attended only two be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one! 


ATE released Chloe when she was 

twenty, her stepmother having died 

the year before. She was free now, 
and instinctively she turned to the idea 
of going back to school. So it came 
about that she landed at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, with $1.60 in her 
pocket. 

The story of Miss Owings’s four 
years at Knox reaffirms one’s faith in 
the good that colleges can do—especially 
the small college. Even though she had 
to resort to the hardest kind of manual 
labor to make her expenses, she discov- 
ered a marvelous new world of the intel- 
lect and spirit. Like rain-parched soil, 
she absorbed all that the professors 
offered her, both in their classrooms and 
in their homes. 

After receiving her master’s degree 
from Washington University she entered 
social service work, and two years later 
she was made General Secretary of the 


Associated Charities of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. During her four years 
there she did a great deal to create a 
social and civic consciousness in the com- 
munity. 

In the fall of 1916 she went to France. 
She did volunteer work with the French 
until the Armistice, when the Red 
Cross placed her in the American Em- 
bassy as lia’son ofhcer. Perhaps the most 
picturesque of her war experiences was 
one which sent her up to Noyon, with 
her bed and baggage and three and a 
half tons of sugar on her train, all for 
the purpose of making jars and jars of 
current jam, that the morale of the 
French soldiers might benefit from a 
change in army diet. The houses in 
Noyon were mere skeletons, and she 
could not even find a place to put up her 
bed. But she managed some way, dug 
up a few stoves, and organized a force 


that made more than seven thousand 
pots of jam in four weeks. 
Most Americans came away from 


France quite convinced that they knew 
all about the French people. Miss 
Owings, even though she had learned to 
speak their language fluently and had 
lived and worked with them for four 
years, felt that in order really to under- 
stand France she must study some one 
aspect of its social life. So, upon the 
advice of the faculty at the Sorbonne, 
she set about making an investigation of 
juvenile delinquency in France, working 
directly with the judges and the chil- 
dren, who numbered some thirty-five 
hundred. She completed her work in a 
year, and wrote her book. It was ac- 


we 





stepladder) hired herself out to a neighboring farmer for the princely sum of $2.50 a week 


claimed as the first thesis ever pre- 
sented to the Sorbonne Faculty of Letters, 
which was a study of actual social insti- 
tutions rather than a document written 
out of books. 

Finally came the day when she ap- 
peared for the oral defense of her thesis 
in the great Salle de Doctorat at the 
Sorbonne. With the busts of the philos- 
ophers looking down upon her and 
some two hundred academicians, judges, 
civic officials, and citizens at her back, 
she sat quite alone before a small table, 
facing the tribunal of distinguished fac- 
ulty members. During three long 
hours they plied her with questions, 
one after the other—and the audience 
knew that they were satisfied with her 
answers. As she neared the end of her 
examination she had a sudden vision 
which carried her to the edge of a 
stubble-field in Kansas where a girl in 
sunbonnet and calico dress was hanging 
out clothes. With a start she realized 
that this same girl was now receiving 
her degree of Docteur de l'Université, 
avec mention tires honorable—the highest 
honor of the University of Paris. She 
was now entitled to wear the robe and 
bonnet of the Sorbonne, which signifies 
that degree. 





HE French judges, deeply grate- 
ful for the service she had rendered 
their cuuntry, asked her to form a 
Social Service Committee to work in the 
Juvenile Court. This committee is to- 
day functioning most effectively, and 
claims as honorary members some of the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Court of the New York Central Lines 


The steam engine made its début dragging in its wake a weird collection of wae ‘aula 


We Look at Our World 


In This, the Third of a Series of Articles on the Forces That Mold America, We 
See the Swift Growth of a Power-driven Civilization and 
Face Some Questions About Where It Is Going 


OOKING at our world to 
find the origin and growth of 
the forces that are molding our 
life today, we have no difficulty 
in tracing the beginnings of 
machine-made Ame rica. While the pi- 
oneers of the West were battling In- 


dians and clearing forests, Easterners 
were pioneering in that essentially 


American field — invention. ‘The 
American invents as the Greek chiseled, 
as the Venetian painted, as the modern 
Italian sings.’ In 1831 the McCor- 
mick reaper appeared, to revolutionize 
harvesting. Iron stoves began to rival 
the open fire, planing mills made a new 
wood industry, but most revolutionary 
of all was the fact that steam was ap- 
plied to the hauling of cars upon tracks. 
On August 9, 1831, a momentous 
expedition set forth from Albany 
to Schenectady, the first rail- 
road locomotive that ran in New 
York State dragging behind its 
puffing bulk a weird collection of 
stage coaches. The year before 
that there were but thirty miles of 
track in all America; ten years 
later nearly three thousand miles 


By McALIsTeER COLEMAN 


were in operation, and the railway, the 
arterial system of the nation, had defi- 
nitely arrived. Soon the rails were 
stretching out into the West. In some 
cases they were outrunning settlement. 
In 1852 the first train on the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri steamed proudly 
from St. Louis to Cheltenham, a dis- 
tance of five miles, and the United 
States took on continental outline. 
Railroads became the popular craze 
of the day. They were looked on as 
the forerunners of a new order. Busi- 
ness was good, credit was expanding, 
and an indulgent government gave pub- 
lic land away to the builders with gen- 
erosity that many have since regretted. 
In Illinois alone three million acres of 
public lands were given to one road. 





The Civil War put a check upon rail- 
road expansion, but almost immediately 


thereafter in 1869 the famous ‘‘Golden 
Spike” was driven that joined the east 
and west rails of the Union Pacific and 
men could cross the continent in a week 
of comparatively easy travel. 

Once the Civil War had settled for 
good the supremacy of Northern indus- 
trialists over the agriculturists of the 
South, it was inevitable that this nation 
should grow out along the tracks laid 
down for the steel horses. The story of 
the West, after its first settlements, is 
largely the story of the railroad. New 
forces may be crowding from the pic- 
ture the snorting locomotive, but in any 
true symphony of America its melan- 
choly whistle must be the refrain. 

Despite their corrupting influ- 
ence on political life, despite the 
bare-faced abuse of public confid- 
ence for which the railroads were 
responsible; wherever they went, 
they brought with them new ideas 
of living, new needs and new na- 
tional ideals. The expansion of 
the railroads required the expan- 
sion of the steel industry, which 
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was begun in 1867, making possible in- 
creased trafic and heavier equipment; 
it was responsible for flinging bridges 
across great rivers such as the Missis- 
sippi; it helped in the standardiza- 
tion of time, the development of 
the mail service, the evolution of 
the telegraph and most of all per- 
haps it was a controlling factor in 
the rapidity with which town life 
wiped out the old romantic West 
and built Main Streets of depress- 
ing sameness from coast to coast. 


ITH this weed-like growth 
W i cities and towns after 

the Civil War, the plowshare 
ceased to be the symbol of America. 
Men came away from the black soil to 
the soot of the factory. They huddled to- 
gether around power sources. Another 
type of American less picturesque than 
the frontiersman came on the scene. 
This was the capitalist, the man who 
owned the factories, but who had no 
personal contact with the men and 
women who worked in them, the man 
who, with his money, built railroads and 
cities and colleges and bought legisla- 
tures. With no formidable opposition, 
he had his way, everywhere consolidat- 
ing and standardizing, everywhere wip- 
ing out in the name of “individualism” 
the individual operator. 

In Chicago, in 1870, Philip Armour 
was packing and distributing ‘‘every- 
thing except the squeal” of hogs. The 
history of the packing industry with all 


its lights and shadows is the history of 
American enterprise of the past fitty 
years. The energy of tens of thousands 
of men and women has made it pos- 





sible for the coal-miner in Colorado and 
the millionaire in New York to have 
bacon and eggs for breakfast and steak 
or chops for dinner. These basic prin- 
ciples of large-scale and efficient han- 
dling and distribution of goods may be 
found underlying practically every na- 
tional business enterprise today. In 
that same period there began experi- 
ments in the preserving and canning of 
foods that have changed the eating hab- 
its of the entire nation. Canned milk, 
canned eggs, canned coffee, canned 
fruits, canned meats and all too often 
canned ideas—these are of America 
American. 

City life had its profound influence 
upon our national dress. The homespun 
gave way to the factory -made product, 
the standardization of men’s clothing, 
and the elaboration and ornamentation of 
dress for women. A great new indus- 





The McCormick reaper, practically a miracle in its youth, is one of the very early inventions of a century of inventions 
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try, the clothing industry, came into 
being. 
The machine cut deep into every 


phase of American life. It made over 
the outward appearance of the 
country. Machine-made houses 
took the place of hand-hewn. New 
building materials, new methods of 
assembling and rearing made pos- 
sible the skyscraper and the mod- 
ern apartment house. Machine- 
made cabinets, chairs and _ tables 
and beds, machine-made bed and 
table linen, machine-made cooking 
utensils and kitchen equipment, 
machine-made bathtubs, all made, 
in turn, by other machines, brought at 
one and the same time a new cleanliness 
and efficiency, a greater opportunity for 
leisure and a more standardized exist- 
ence to the bulk of the people. 


N the possession of many “things” 

the average American today makes 

the aristocrat of colonial times seem 
a pauper by comparison. In his ability 
to communicate his thoughts, to trans- 
port goods and persons, to project his 
personality beyond boundaries and bar- 
riers this 1927 American is as far su- 
perior to his- ancestors of 1777 as Greek 
culture was superior to that of the Aus- 
tralian bushman. 

When one considers what the machine 
has done to the inner life of America, 
an entirely different picture arises. The 
successful machine is one which pro- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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would move the modern girl not at all 
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eYoungerGenerationSpeaks 


N last month’s CiTIzEN a modern 

mother “confessed” what her cul- 

tivated daughter and her educated 

niece had told her about the way 

their generation was acting in its 
off moments. From their own accounts, 
she concluded that America’s youth, even 
the best of it, is indulging in indiscrim- 
inate and promiscuous “necking’’ parties, 
that it ‘permits liberties which are dan- 
gerous to self-control,” and that it is 
frankly indifferent to “that womanly 
virtue which was the sine qua non of my 
youth, the one without which all the 
others were but dust and ashes.” 

These are charges that have been made 
with varying degrees of sorrow and in- 
dignation ever since those boys and girls 
who were the “younger generation” in 
1917 marched off to fight and nurse and 
scrub and sing their way through the 
most appalling war that revered elders 
have ever been able to prepare. 

Some of them never came back. Some 
who did held in their memories personal 
experiences that made them reject all the 
standards of the old, safe pre-war world. 
Others, the majority, struggled through 
a restless period and then settled down 
to building homes and careers, grew past 
the “younger generation” stage, grad- 
uated into “the young married set,” and 
became the parents of what will be the 


Reported by 
One Just a Little Older 


Drawings by Ethel Plummer 


younger generation ten years from now. 

But there was no corresponding set- 
tling down of public opinion. Having 
acquired the habit of censure, it kept 
right on wailing over the ‘“‘wildness”’ of 
youth, while the years passed, flappers 
became matrons, and those who were 
children of ten when the outcry started 
made their way through grammar and 
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EK Plas mane 
“Yes, petting is the price of popularity— 


of a kind”’ 


high school and college into the. world. 

The “younger generation” of 1927 
has grown up under a constant barrage 
of headlines, novels, short. stories, and 
parental conversation, all telling them 
how wild youth is. Wildness has be- 
come the fashion. It should not be sur- 
prising that many live up to what is so 
emphatically expected of them. 

Yet the fact is still that wildness is a 
relative quality, that young people vary 
widely in their devotion to it, and that 
there is so little agreement as to what 
constitutes it that what may be anathema 
to a worthy parent may be only “play- 
ing the game” to her daughter. 

It was for the purpose of finding out 
how “wild” the daughters in families 
like those of last month’s “confessing” 
mother thought they were, what stand- 
ards they were setting for their own 
behavior and that of their friends, what 
was the color of their minds when they 
were mulling over their own problems, 
that we started the investigation whose 
results we are about to chronicle. We 
had friends in colleges and out who were 
typical of different phases of the much- 
discussed generation. We were fairly 
sure that they, individually and under 
strict promise of anonymity, could be 
persuaded to discuss what was, after 
all, their affair. As for the degree of 
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frankness we expected, well, there are 
advantages in being much too young to 
be a worthy parent. 


charming apartment. She is a 

gorgeous person, abounding in 
health, valedictorian of her class and 
voted the most popular in half a dozen 
categories. Peggy has been out of col- 
lege a couple of years, and she knows 
her way about, whether it be Havelock 
Ellis or Irving Berlin, night clubs or 
Italian primitives. In the daytime she 
works hard at an exacting and highly 
paid profession, but that does not keep 
her from giving the sort of parties that 
make her friends yearn to steal her cook 
and subsidize her bootlegger. 

She nodded gravely at the indictment 
of “mother’s confession,” but there was 
a quirk in the corner of her mouth that 
said her nod did not tell the whole story. 
“It is true,” she mused, “that petting is 
the price of popularity, of a kind. But 
that is not a new thing, nor as alarming 
as it may sound. I remember,” her 
voice warmed with a kind of little-girl 
mirth, “the summer that I was eighteen 
I spent at a mountain resort. There 
were two groups of youngsters, the 
speeds and the slows. I looked them 
over carefully, and decided it wasn’t 
any fun being a slow. They were stupid, 
and didn’t have a very good time. So 
I'd be a speed. It worked, too. 

“T suppose there is no doubt that we 

were consid- 
ered wild. I 


iy don’t remem- 
ber feeling 

any different. 
\ 7 I got kissed, 
. but it was 
| more or less 
unimpor- 
tant. Cer- 
tainly not a 
thing one 

— would worry 
about. I think 
the thing that 


bothers older 
people,” she 


speculated, ‘“‘is 
that we are 
| an experi- 


mental gener- 


esau 

ee ation. They 
( j say they used 
to take their 


Prrerai invited us to tea in her own 


thing, and re- 
spect their au- 
thority. I 
think their 
memories are 


boys around, on 
the tennis court, 
in the school 

room, at parties 


parents’ word © 
for every- 


one-sided, or perhaps rose-tinted by 
time. 

“But anyhow, our slogan is ‘try any- 
thing once’ and to a certain extent we 
live up to it. There are some things we 
don’t try—I don’t try,” she narrowed it 
down, “but I’m deterred by definite rea- 
sons of my own, not because someone 
else tells me I mustn’t. We don’t give a 
whoop for authority, and we won't take 
an older person’s word. God knows 
there is no reason why we should. 
They’ve been wrong about so many 
things, they’ve forfeited any superior 
rights they might have thought they 
had.” 

Her face was somber for a moment, 
then she went on more impersonally: 
“People talk a lot about the effect of 
kissing in breaking down self-control. 
They fail to take into consideration the 
fact that lots of the girls—the seven- 
teens and eighteens that are supposed to 
be so wild—don’t develop any real con- 
sciousness of sex until they’re well over 
twenty. And the very fact that they do 
their kissing while they’re young devel- 
ops in them a type of self-control that 
stands them in very good stead later on, 
when emotion rises to such heights that 
they might otherwise very well mistake 
a kiss for a marriage ceremony. 

“TI think that the whole trend of mod- 
ern education, with its emphasis on 
sports, on healthy living, and co-educa- 
tion, and detached scientific training, 
works toward delaying the development 
of sex consciousness and the establishing 
of a better type of self-control than the 
older generation seems to have known. 
The modern girl is so used to having 
boys around—at school and parties and 
games—that contacts far more intimate 
than the touch of a gallant’s finger tips 
move her not at all. 

“And I’m not at all sure but that it’s 
better for a girl to do a bit of experi- 
menting in the traditional outlets of 
emotion—even as exemplified in petting 
parties—so as to find out how much 
there is in them and what they do to 
her. She may be a far finer type of 
human being, whether wife or spinster, 
for the knowledge.” 

Ann was boning French in her room 
at college, but she laid aside her books 
and uncurled her long legs to rise in 
gay greeting. Ann is a sophomore now, 
and already holding class offices and 
managing activities. The daughter of 
prominent and wealthy parents, she is 
débutante as well as college student. 

Yet, in spite of these advantages, she 
answered questions about the lamentable 
behavior of her own generation from 
hearsay rather than from experience. 

“Of course I don’t go in for petting 
and all that sort of thing’—her tone 
was as matter of fact as if she were talk- 
ing of the nebular hypothesis—‘and 
neither do my friends. I’ve never run 
across it personally, and I’ve never seen 
it at parties. The big deb affairs are 
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The modern girl is used to having—— 


always full of mothers and official chap- 
erons. 

“It all sounds so silly,’’ she shrugged 
her young shoulders and twisted her 
vivid young face into a grimace. “There 
are sO many interesting things to do, 
talking and hiking and reading and 
playing tennis, I don’t see why anybody 
wants to waste time petting.” 

“Of course they tell terrible tales of 
the youngsters, the ones in high school.” 
She, nineteen, spoke of sixteen in exact- 
ly the same tone in which thirty con- 
demns twenty. “But I know those things 
are exaggerated. When I was still in 
school, two years ago, we heard stories 
of parties that were terribly wild. But 
when I went to the same houses, with 
the same crowd, there wasn’t anything 
the least bit wild. I suppose,” she 
voiced wisdom which went farther than 
she knew, “that something depends on 
who tells the story.” 

Molly’s testimony, too, was made up 
of hearsay evidence. Molly is soft and 
round and cuddlescme as a kitten, and 
she never questions food, heaven, con- 
ventions, or her fiancé’s judgment. She 
thinks, round-eyed with horror, that her 
generation is perfectly terrible. But the 
fact remains that she and her friends, 
who are part of it, will have nothing to 
do with wild parties, and Molly went 
through four years of college parties 
and fraternity dances without letting 
any man hold her hand, much less kiss 
her. 

Dorothy, on the other hand, had both 
personal experience and venturesome 
friends. She may go in for art, when 
she finishes college, if any one of a dozen 
lads doesn’t manage to persuade her that 
home-making for him is more important. 
A flawless skin that dimples in unex- 
pected corners, short blonde hair crin- 
kling into crisp gold, a generous mouth 
whose habit is laughter, all these com- 
bine to make her dangerous to mascu- 
line peace of mind. 

Yet she said decisively: “I think neck- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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e Last Days of Congress 


The Senate Stages a Double Filibuster and Leaves 
Work ina Jam. But the Record of the Ses- 
sion Is Better Than It Promised to Be 


March 19, 1927. 


NE early March day a small 

wooden sentry box sprang up, 

mushroom-like, outside the 

Patterson Mansion at 15 

Dupont Circle. The per- 
sonal effects of the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge were moved from the White 
House, the Presidential collies and the 
pet raccoon called Rebecca were driven 
out Connecticut Avenue in the White 
House car, the Presidential flag was 
hoisted to the roof, and the First Citizen 
and his lady were officially at home in 
their new residence. 

President Coolidge’s temporary home 
looks out upon a small park where 
children play all day long and_ the 
gracious marble fountain erected in 
memory of Admiral Dupont stands in 
beauty which is a mute rebuke to the 
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atrocious Washington statues honoring 
other great Americans. It must be 
a relief to the President no longer to see 
the rocking-horse statue of General An- 
drew Jackson in Lafayette Park as soon 
as he opens his front door. The Jackson 
statue, unfortunately, will still dom- 
inate the view from the White House 
steps when the Coolidges move back into 
the Executive Mansion, but there will 
be a new roof, and the exciting possibility 
of a cave-in during an official White 
House reception will no longer exist. 
For the next few months Mr. Cool- 
idge may ponder in quiet the problem 
of whether the White House, having a 
more secure roof and being reinforced at 
other weak points, would be a desirable 
residence from 1928 to 1932. He still 
conducts business in the Executive offices 
of the White House. There he is visited 
by politicians from distant states who 


report that he is their candidate for the 
Republican nomination. Simeon D. Fess, 
Republican Senator from Ohio, returned 
from a fifteen-day survey of the agri- 
cultural districts of the Middle West to 
say that the veto of the MecNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill has “made 
President Coolidge stronger today than 
any member of his party.” It will be 
remembered that the veto was accom- 
panied by a statement of 11,000 words 
explaining Administration opposition to 
the bill. The fact that this document 
was forthcoming within a few days after 
the bill had been passed by the Senate 
and sent to the President for his signa- 
ture led to the suspicion that the veto 
message had been prepared in advance, 
or else that the President and his whole 
office force had sat up nights drafting 
the statement. 

No announcement of Mr. Coolidge’s 
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plans tor 1928 is expected until after he 
returns from his summer vacation, which 
will be spent this year “somewhere in 
the West.” It is presumed that Presi- 
dent Coolidge, dressed perhaps in the 
rural costume in which he used to be 
photographed while pitching hay up in 
Vermont, will mingle with the citizens 
of the corn and wheat belts and find out 
for himself what has been their reaction 
to his veto of the farm relief bill—for 
of course everyone knows there are those 
who differ with Mr. Fess. The Presi- 
dent now faces the problem of just 
where he shall pitch his tent in the open 
spaces of the West to which he will go 
when the heat of summer days descends 
upon the capital. Bids are coming in 
from the corn-belt states, from the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone National 
Park, trom Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
If he likes, he may summer in the Cali- 
fornia home of Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford, in which case the 
motion picture industry will line up to a 
man behind the Republican party. 


When the Senate Filibusters 


EVER again will I take an out- 
N of-town visitor, of inquiring and 

intelligent mind, to the Senate 
gallery, to watch the closing hours of a 
Congressional session. It is too sad to 
see the disillusionment of a person who 
has been brought up with the proper 
respect for the “greatest deliberative 
body in the world.” I kept telling the 
lady from out of town that this session 
of Congress had accomplished more than 
any short session since 1912; and_ she 
only asked irritatingly why, with such 
important non-partisan measures as the 
second deficiency appropriation bill. the 
alien property bill, the medicinal liquor 
bill. the public buildings bill and the 
Boulder Dam bill waiting for a vote and 
all expected to pass by a large majority, 
the senators couldn’t stop talking long 
enough to vote. She wanted to know 
why Senator Moses of New Hampshire 
was reading a speech on the tariff when 
the question before the Senate was the 
extension of the life of the Reed Com- 
mittee on Investigation of the Primary 
Campaigns. 

“This,” I explained patiently, “is a 
filibuster, and every senator in the cham- 
ber can talk on any subject under the 
sun until the session automatically ex- 
pires, if he wants to prevent a vote.” 

“Why,” she asked later, “does some 
one say ‘I object’ whenever they try to 
get unanimous consent for a vote on the 
deficiency appropriation bill? That is 
certainly a routine, non-partisan meas- 
ure. 

“Because the filibusterers against the 
Reed resolution are in control and don’t 
want to take a chance of its being slipped 
through. They can’t shut off debate on 
the Reed resolution under cloture rule 
because it takes a two-thirds vote to force 
cloture under the Senate rules, and many 


ot the senators who support the Reed 
resolution oppose cloture on principle. 
They may want to use the filibuster 
themselves some day. Also they believe 
that the right of a minority to prevent 
action desired by a majority of a lame- 
duck Congress is a safeguard. Many 
ot the members will not return in the 
Seventieth Congress. If a vote on some 
important measure can be staved off at 
the end of a lame-duck session, the result 
may be quite different when it comes 
before the next Congress.” 

She gave up the effort to understand 
the workings of Senate machinery. 

An hour before adjournment on 
March 4, Vice-President Dawes was 
scribbling something on a pad_ before 
him. As he scribbled, and as the Sen- 
ate sank deeper and deeper in the morass 
of the worst legislative muddie of the 
Two minutes before 
members a few 


session, he smiled. 
noon he read to the 
statements. 

“The chair regards the results of the 
present legislative session as primarily 
due to the defective rules of the Senate,” 
he said. ‘This is the only great parlia- 
mentary body in the world where such 
a situation exists.” 


“IT Told You So’ —Dawes 


R. DAWES began his service as 
M presiding officer of the Senate by 
an attack on the Senate rules 
which enable a minority to block action 
desired by the majority and by advocat- 
ing a change in the rules whereby debate 
could be limited under cloture by a ma- 
jority, instead of a two-thirds vote. He is 
in a good position to say “I told you so”; 
he regards the failure of important legis- 
lation at the close of the session as jus- 
tifying a change in the rules which per- 
mit minority control. To his plan Sen- 
ator Copeland of New York has added 
the suggestion that a unanimous consent 
agreement to vote ata certain time or to 
displace a pending measure could be 
held up only if three or more votes are 
recorded against it. At present such an 
agreement can be blocked so long as one 
senator continues to shout “I object.” 
The two filibusters which hurried the 
Sixty-ninth Congress to an ignominious 
end were directed against Senator John- 
son’s Boulder Dam bill and against the 
motion to extend the life of the special 
Reed Committee on Campaign Investiga- 
tions; the first lasted twenty-seven 
hours, the second, over forty hours. It 
is claimed that there were enough votes 
to pass both measures. 


Boulder Dam Lost 
A FTER six years of constant effort 


to secure Federal control of the 

Colorado River development, Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California had 
victory almost within his grasp. 
Through a night-long session, with Mrs. 
Johnson—lone spectator from the gallery 
—he tried to break through the filibuster 
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led by Senators Ashurst of Arizona and 
Phipps ot Colorado. Against him were 
arrayed the invisible forces of the 
Western power companies which oppose 
Government control, and which during 
the past session have kept up a steady 
bombardment of wabbling — senators. 
Irate senators were routed from their 
beds by the sergeant-at-arms, taxied up 
to the Capitol, went to sleep again on 
the couches along the walls of the Sen- 
ate Chamber. A cloture vote was taken 
and lost. The hour came when the Sen- 
ate had agreed to take up other business. 
The filibusterers were triumphant, and 
Boulder Dam was handed on to the 
next Congress. 
The Two Reeds 
NENATOR REED of Pennsylvania 
is now in Bermuda recovering from 
the effects of the filibuster which 
he conducted against the resolution to 
enable Senator Reed of Missouri to con- 
tinue during the summer his investiga- 
tion of alleged campaign frauds in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and_ other _ states 
where charges of fraudulent campaign 
activities have been lodged. Senator 
Reed contended. that the committee has 
no right to continue its investigation of 
the campaign of William S. Vare in 
Pennsylvania, since it expired with the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. He proposed that 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections should take up the matter of 
Mr. Vare’s election when he _ presents 
his credentials next December. This 
committee, it was noted, is fairly “reg- 
ular” in its membership, and would 
probably deal more considerately with 
Mr. Vare than would Senator Reed’s 
group. Also, public indignation over 
slush fund revelations would be expected 
to wane with passing months. Senators 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Watson of In- 
diana and Moses of New Hampshire 
called for the reading of the Journal, 
read state constitutions and ancient doc- 
uments and rambled over the whole field 
of politics and history in America. Sen- 
ator Cole Blease of South Carolina was 
the sole Democrat to support th» fili- 
buster. He later accounted to constit- 
uents for his party defection by warning 
them that the Reed committee should 
not be given too much rope because, next 
thing you know, mightn’t they just come 
investigating down south and complain- 
ing that their representatives in Coneress 
were illegally elected because the colored 
voter has no voice in the elections! 

The Missouri Senator Reed, beaten 
by the filibuster, announced that he con- 
siders his committee a continuing body, 
that he will continue the investigations 
in the Pennsylvania primaries if he has 
to pay expenses out of his own pocket. 

In the muddle of the last few legislative 
days was also seen an argument for the 
Norris constitutional amendment which 
would eliminate the short session of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Fall of Shanghai 


OR weeks the Cantonese forces 
had been moving up toward 
Shanghai, their goal in the ef- 
fort to gain control of the 
country. The end came with 

startling suddenness. Cantonese forces 
routed one wing of the Northern army, 
which retreated to Shanghai, and the 
Southerners entered the native city, prac- 
tically without a battle. As this is 
written, the military story is still un- 
told; the simple fact that Shanghai is 
taken and that the international set- 
tlement is untouched, is the gist of the 
situation. Meantime the city is a con- 
fusion of defeated Shantungese soldiers, 
terrified civilian population, incoming 
Cantonese and some twenty thousand 
foreign troops. The foreign concessions 
are guarded by barbed-wire barriers, ex- 
tending in some places out into the na- 
tive city, and a fleet of warships is on 
guard in the river. 

What next? A general strike has 
been called, with the strikers among the 
first to fly the Nationalist flag—a red 
background, with a white star on a blue 
square. The Northerners have com- 
menced looting in the native city. Natur- 
ally, the situation is filled with dynamite. 
There is danger from the defeated 
Northern army, which has con- 
sistently looted in other cities; danger 
from the victorious Cantonese, though 
its officers have promised not to attack 
the foreign settlement or foreign prop- 
erty; danger from some overzealous 
foreign commander losing his head; 
from an accident flaring up into explo- 
sion. A few days will furnish the test. 
Meantime, throughout China many for- 
eign churches and schools are making 
readjustment to the new order they be- 
lieve in—conforming readily to the re- 
quirement that such institutions shall be 
under Chinese control and that religious 
instruction shall be elective. 


Reports of splits and _ dissensions 
among the Chinese Nationalists are 


probably exaggerated. Factions there 
doubtless are. Certainly there is a left 
wing, which is clearly Communist. Yet 
that the movement is not essentially 
Communist, and is not likely to be, de- 
spite the presence of Russian advisers, 
all informed speakers and writers admit. 
And because it is not too well under- 
stood, and because it was the Cantonese 
program that brought thousands flock- 
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ing to the new movement, let’s put down 
here the program of the Kuomintang, 
the Nationalist party, of which the Can- 
tonese army is the military expression. 
The basis is the “three principles of the 
people” promulgated by Dr. Sun Yat- 
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sen, founder of the Chinese republic and 
the real father of the Nationalist move- 
ment, now led by Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Those three principles are ‘‘people’s na- 
tionalism’’—the program for freeing 
China from foreign control; “‘people’s 
sovereignty —including all the steps to- 
ward establishing democracy: popular 
elections, recall and referendum, etc.; 
and ‘“‘people’s _livelihood’’ — covering 
the effort to improve conditions for the 
common people. In the Kuomintang’s 
manifesto of January, 1924, embodying 
these principles, are outlined the familiar 
foreign policies concerning customs, ex- 
tra-territoriality, etc. (see March Cur- 
rent Events), and a platform ot domestic 
policies which include a very rational ar- 
rangement for the election of provincial 
governors of the provinces; universal 
suffrage and sex equality; freedom of 
press and assembly; conscriptive military 
service; labor legislation; universal edu- 
cation, and familiar-sounding tax laws. 
A very moderate, sane program, it 
sounds. 

To the north there is no such pro- 
gram—there has just been for years a 
conflict for mastery among. warring 
“war lords.’ With the taking ot shang- 
hai a new day is dawning—for a united 
China, a China which very soon, it 
seems, should be able to dictate terms 
and demand new international relation- 
ships. 

Nicaragua—Still Serious 

HE astonishing proposal made by 
the President of Nicaragua that 


the United States should establish 
a protectorate by treaty over that coun- 


try did not meet with favor. What- 
ever the State Department’s wishes may 
or may not have been, it must have been 
obvious that such a treaty would never 
pass a Senate containing, to mention no 
others, William E. Borah. Dziaz’s pro- 
posal, amazing as it was, especially 
coming from a man who does not rep- 
resent his country, had its pathetic 
touches. It recognized American inter- 
vention from time to time as inevitable, 
and desired to put it on a better basis, 
So it sought to stabilize intervention, as 
it were, in order that it might operate 
to keep the government firmly in power, 
and yet without impairing its “‘sover- 
eignty.” A loan of twenty millions was 
suggested, and the aid of American 
financial advisers. 

As for the civil war in Nicaragua, 
Sacasa continues to win small victories 
in spite of the aid our marines give to 
Diaz. We control the railroad, have 
neutralized the Sacasa zone and re- 
released Diaz’s troops for action, yet the 
others win village after village. It 
seems likely that, without our men there, 
Sacasa would have succeeded long ago. 


“Fraud” and “Contempt” 
H vie « F. SINCLAIR, million- 


aire oil man and co-star with 

Albert B. Fall in the Teapot 
Dome serial drama which began in 1924, 
sat on the steps of the courthouse in the 
spring sunshine and talked about Zev, 
his famous racehorse. A few hours later 
he stood in the courtroom of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court and heard the fore- 
man of the jury, which had been trying 
him for contempt of the Senate, bring 
in a verdict of “guilty’—the result of 
his refusal to answer questions put to 
him when he was a witness before the 
Senate Public Lands Committee investi- 
gating the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
naval oil leases three years ago. 

A few days earlier the Supreme 
Court ruled on the important case in- 
volving Mr. Doheny’s lease of the Elk 
Hills reserve under Mr. Fall’s admin- 
istration. It disagreed heartily with the 
jury which several months ago found 
Mr. Fall and that “improvident old 
prospector,” Edward L. Doheny, inno- 
cent of fraud; ordered the Elk Hills 
leases canceled, branded the whole pro- 
ceeding as tainted with fraud, and even 
denied the surprised and pained Doheny 
the right to receive back the $12,000,000 
which he had spent constructing stor- 
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The Law takes a hand 


age tanks at Pearl Harbor “from patri- 
otic motives.” This is the first important 
victory for the Government in the 
suits growing out of the senatorial in- 
vestigation of the oil leases three years 
ago. A similar verdict on Sinclair’s 
Teapot Dome leases is expected. 


Henry Ford on Trial 


“50-50” jury made up of six men 
A and six women, a jury particular- 

ly representative of Mr. Average 
Citizen, a jury that listens with unwav- 
ering attention to the smallest, dullest 
detail—so the headlines run, almost tak- 
ing precedence over the facts of the 


$1,000,000 libel suit brought by 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago attorney, 


against Henry Ford and his Dearborn 
Independent. These facts have to do 
with a series of attacks made in the 
Ford weekly against the Sapiro scheme 
of co-operative marketing, alleging it to 
be a dishonest attempt on the part of 
an international group of Jews to ex- 
ploit American farmers. Mr. Sapiro 
and his lawyer, William Henry Gal- 
lagher. claim that the co-operatives have 
earned millions for the farmers, and 
that had it not been for the Ford ar- 
ticles, even greater benefit would have 
resulted. To them, not only the issue 
of co-operative marketing, but of Mr. 
Ford’s well-known anti-Semitism is on 
trial, and this no doubt is the reason 
for the wide interest in the case. But 
to Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
defending Mr. Ford, 
the issue is just Mr. 
Sapiro and Mr. Ford, 
and he is making a 
strong effort to keep 
the Ford anti-Jewish 


tition drawn up by the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science at Columbia for reconsid- 
eration of the settlement of allied debts. 
Boiled down to every-day language the 
argument runs something as follows: A 
man may owe you—who are very rich— 
money. Legally you are entitled to col- 
lect and it seems possible that you can 
do so. But that man has been your 
friend and partner in a great enterprise. 
By pressing him for the money honestly 
owed you, you may do him a great in- 
justice. It may be difficult, almost im- 
possible, for him to pay. Pressed for 
payment, he will find the money, but 
such matters rankle and you have lost 
a friend. Stated simply, in other words, 
we must count the cost. Is collection 
worth the price of the ill-will we will 
also collect? That is the question the 
professors of Columbia and Princeton 
are asking. 

Mr. Mellon replied publicly in words 
to the effect that we had already dealt 
very leniently with our debtor nations, 
that payment is essential to economic 
stability, and added a wistful regret 
that the professors had not come to 
headquarters, i. e., the Treasury De- 
partment, before making deductions 
from their own inadequate knowledge. 

President Hibben, of Princeton, re- 
plied promptly to Mr. Mellon’s intima- 
tion that the professors were badly 
informed. The statements contained in 
the petition “were based upon the 
general information which the State De- 
partment had made public for the bene- 
fit of the American people and it had not 
occurred to us that there was any essen- 
tial information concerning the situa- 
tion which was not forthcoming.” 

Not content with that little dig, 
President Hibben pointed out that Mr. 
Mellon’s statement that the burden of 
paying Uncle Sam is not grievous because 
it can be paid with amounts received 
each year from German reparations, is 
inconsistent with the policy of the Debt 
Commission, which is that “the payment 
of German reparations to France can- 
not be linked directly with the debt 
funding agreement, it being held that 
the German reparations payments and 
the French wartime debt to the United 
States are separate problems’”—a_ con- 
venient doctrine should Germany for 
some reason cease payment to France. 
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Circumventing the Constitution 


HE Supreme Court has declared 

unconstitutional a Texas law 

which forbids Negroes participat- 
ing in the Democratic party primaries. 
Justice Holmes, who read the decision, 
pointed out that it was useless to con- 
sider the Fifteenth Amendment, as the 
Fourteenth was — sufficient. “That 
amendment not only gave citizenship 
and the privileges of citizenship to per- 
sons of color, but it denied to any state 
the power to withhold from them the 
equal protection of the laws.” The an- 
swer of the Southern states, where the 
question is always acute, has been 
prompt. Governor Moody, of Texas, 
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Justice welcomes the Negro 


announces that ‘new legislation will be 
necessary to protect the ballot.” The 
Secretary of State of Virginia calls at- 
tention to a similar law there, which 
will, he says, have to be rewritten. 
South Carolina Democrats doubt the im- 
portance of the Supreme Court decision. 
In Georgia Senator Hoke Smith notes 
with satisfaction that the law there pro- 
vides ‘qualifications for voting’ that 
should settle the question. The Attor- 
ney General of Mississippi is content 
with the fact that “practically all 
Negroes are disqualified because they 
have not paid poll taxes,” but in case 
that should fail as a method of circum- 
venting the Constitution, he adds that a 
voter must be able to understand both 
the United States Constitution and that 
of the State of Mississippi. ‘In passing 
judgment on the ability of Negroes” (to 
do this), he continues, “I imagine that 
the Democratic 
: county registrars 
EF will in the future be 
quite conservative.” 


Conference 


OR the first time 
|: the League of 
Nations—at its 
recent session—w as 
presided over by a 
German, Herr Stres- 
emann, and for the 
first time the opening 
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Eva Le Gallienne, Director of the Civic Repertory 


N America we regard the theatre 
largely as a pastime and a topic of 
conversation. ‘Who are your 
favorite stars? What do they eat 
tor breakfast? Are they married ? 

Where do they spend their holidays?” 
Such things are what interest people 
about the theatre, whereas, of course, 
they have nothing whatever to do with 
it. The actor as an entity should barely 
exist. He should be an instrument, a 
medium, an impersonal part of a whole 
that carries a gift of beauty, joy, esthetic 
a quickening of thought and 

deepened understanding ot 
humanity. Actors should be free, rebel- 
lious spirits. The modern tendency is 
to catch them in traps made of prosperity, 
respectable content, a sense of their own 
importance as personalities, and having 
caught them to dissect them under the 
magnitving glass of organized publicity, 
leaving them no escape from the eye of 
the public, no refuge where in the lone- 
liness of their souls they can find the 
stuff of which their work should be 
built. This insensitive and rapacious 
curiosity (which has nothing in common 
with a true love of the theatre) has done 
much toward making creatures who 
should be artists mere peacocks without 
brains and without souls. I should like 
to see a theatre where no actors’ names 
appeared on the programs—where actors 
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Theatre 


were like instruments of the orchestra. 

But this condition is not chiefly the 
public’s fault. I believe that the public 
has not so much failed the theatre as the 
theatre, by almost imperceptible degrees, 
has failed the public, until the public has 
stopped demanding of it anything but a 
good time. Sprung from the deepest 
wells of human need, religious at its 
source, the theatre has sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. It has sacri- 
ficed its magic to the almighty dollar. 
For the most part, it takes gold from the 
public and gives in return only a little 
light entertainment. It lacks solid val- 
ues; stability. The public flock to a suc- 
cess at ruinous prices, the play runs a 
few years perhaps, then dies and vanishes, 
usually for all time. The great cities 
outside of New York depend for their 
theatre on New York successes passed on 
to them, often with inferior casts, or with 
casts exhausted by repetition. 

If the theatre is to be built up again to 
its rightful place, if it is to be of real im- 
portance in the United States, it must be- 
come part of the community, a very real 
factor in the minds of the people. It is 
so in most European countries, particular- 
ly Scandinavia, Russia and Germany. 
There the people need the theatre as they 
need bread. They demand of it mental 
and spiritual sustenance as well as the 
relaxation of pure amusement. 


THe Woman Citizeyx 


What Is Wrong 


with the 
‘Theatre? 


By Eva Le GALLIENNI 


An actress who might have had an easy 
career indefinitely, Miss Le Gallienne chose 
instead to undertake the stiff task of organizing 
a repertory theatre of her own to carry out 
her convictions. 
real success 
asked Miss Le Gallienne to tell us what she 
thinks is wrong with the stage today and in 
just what way she thinks repertory will help 


Enthustastic popular support 
has been her reward. We 


It may take a long time to build up 
in this country that same need of the 
theatre, and that same faith in its real 
service. To build it, first of all there 
must be a certain stability—such stability 
as characterizes symphony orchestras, art 
galleries, public libraries—all either sup- 
ported by the citizens themselves or be- 
stowed by some public benefactor. While 
most of the larger cities of the country 
have all these, the theatre is passed over 
and forgotten. Yet if the theatre is real- 
ly to form a vital factor in community 
life, it must be one with which the peo- 
ple are as familiar as with their libraries 
and their symphony orchestras. It must 
be one in which they are personally in- 
terested through watching the develop- 
ment of a permanent group with whose 
ideals and dreams they sympathize. In 
other words, a repertory theatre of the 
type prevalent abroad, with its combina- 
tion of freshness and variety with per- 
petuation of the life of worth-while plays. 


HE Repertory Theatre eventually 
becomes like a library of plays— 
plays alive, not growing dusty on 

the shelves. The plays of Tchekov, dis- 
covered through the Moscow Art 
Theatre thirty years ago, are still alive 
through that organization. As the actors 
take down these books years by year they 
see in them new depths. new poignancies. 
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new humor, and gradually give them 
deeper richness. The actors who have 
played together tor years become attuned 
to one another’s rhythm, and ensemble 
is possible that cannot be expected from 
a company hastily assembled, strangers 
to one another and to one another’s man- 
ner of playing, working under a director 
whom perhaps they have never known, 
and with the artificiality of the star sys- 
tem throwing the whole play out ot 
tocus. 

Variety of réle gives the actor a vital 
freshness of enormous importance, both 
to himself and to the public. An actor 
is usually imprisoned mentally, emo- 
tionally, physically, within the narrow 
range of one play, with effects which are 
stultifying, if not actually destructive. 
It is exactly like using one set of muscles 
exclusively, and letting the others 
atrophy. Actors grow fat and lazy in 
the commercial theatre. They die of 
inanition—from lack of work. I know 
—lI have been a part of it. 


for several years, it seemed to me 

that the only satisfactory thing was 
to start, as well as we could, a Reper- 
tory Theatre in New York City at popu- 
lar prices (for the theatre should be 
within the reach of all) and see what hap- 
pened. Most of us in the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre had played together last 
year in two Ibsen plays. We had ob- 
served certain things—for instance, that 
the public was anxious to support an 
honest effort to present fine things; that 
the $1 and $1.50 seats were always the 


S* having pondered over these things 


first to go, and that matinées at popular 
prices meant “‘standing room only. 
Such observations influenced our plans. 

First of all was the problem of find- 
ing a theatre where we could apply our 
principle of lower prices. “lhe policy of 
the Broadway theatres will not permit 
any one to play at prices below the ordi- 
nary Broadway scale, so they were out 
ot the question. What we wanted was 
a “People’s Theatre,’ where no seats 
in the house should be above $1.50. 

So we went downtown and leased the 
old Fourteenth Street “heatre—and 
tidied it up a bit, without destroying its 
old-time atmosphere. A real theatre it 
is, red and gold, with old-fashioned boxes 
and a peanut gallery—neither too large, 
nor too small, with a fine stage and room 
for all necessary equipment. 

Having announced repertory and hav- 
ing meant it, we proceeded to play it. 
We opened with four plays ready. The 
first, Benavente’s ‘‘Saturday Night,” 
opened the season. Tchekov’s ‘Three 
Sisters” came next, and within two weeks 
we added the two Ibsen productions, 
“John Gabriel Borkman” and ‘The 
Master Builder.” Meantime, we were 
rehearsing “The Mistress of the Inn,” 
and as soon as it opened we began re- 
hearsing ‘““I'welfth Night,” then Sierra’s 
“Cradle Song” and Susan Glaspell’s “In- 
heritors.” ‘lo the eight plays which we 
have produced this season, we shall add 
next year five or six new ones, and so 
gradually build up our library of plays. 

Our actors have no chance to get fat 
and stale. Repertory means and de- 
mands our whole life. We are in the 





theatre from 11 A. M. to 5 P. M., for 
rehearsal, and again at night for the per- 
formance. No time for our brains to 
atrophy! And what a refreshment for 
the spirit. Instead of being imprisoned 
in one set of motions and thoughts for 


months or years, as is the actor ‘“‘for- 
tunate’’ enough to be a “‘success,” one 


turns trom the grim tragedy of Borkman 
to the joyous fun of the ‘Mistress of the 
Inn” within the same day, and the next 
day finds oneself in the gentle atmosphere 
of the lovely ‘Cradle Song.” ‘That is 
what keeps an actor’s mind and soul pli- 
able, sensitized. And the situation in 
which an actor is repeatedly engaged for 
his fitness in just one “line” practically 
disappears. No one is always a lead, al 
ways a “heavy.”’ Egon Brecher, tor in 
stance, in our first production played a 
tiny part as a Jewish cabaret owner, and 
the next night was Colonel ]ershinin in 
Tchekov’s ‘Three Sisters.”’ 


OGICALLY, perhaps, a Repertory 
Theatre should either be subsid- 
ized by the state, or supported by 

rich citizens. Of course, to begin this 
venture, we needed help, and we have 
had it—marvelous help—support from 
many people really interested in the 
theatre; but, eventually, | want the Civic 
Repertory Theatre to be a democratic 
institution maintained by the people of 
New York, both rich and poor. To this 
end, we have organized our Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre Club—membership $1.00 
a year—which will give members a 
further reduction in prices and a con- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Women Die of Cancer? 


A Famous Specialist Tells Why Women Need to Know 
the Only Protection Against a Dread Disease 


Tice-Pr 


N the wars of the old days a king 
simply hired or collected some 
soldiers and marched to meet his 
enemy. Most of the inhabitants 
in the country scarcely knew that 

a war was going on, unless they hap- 
pened to be in the line of the armies’ 
progress, and then they only suffered 
loss of all available food. Modern war- 
fare, on the other hand, as we know to 
our cost, implies the mobilization, not 
only of troops, but of all the industrial 
forces of the country, and during the 
Great War even women were impressed 
to take part in the heavy labor needed 
in the manufacture of munitions, not to 
speak of what they did in the production 
of clothing and food for the armies. 

A similar change is coming over medi- 
cine. A few hundred years ago there 
were almost no physicians, even in highly 
civilized countries, and most people lived 
and died without ever coming into con- 
tact with one. Itinerant tooth-pullers 
and barber-surgeons traveled through 
the country and offered help to those 
who could afford it, but the vast body 
of the population were without any pro- 
tection, not only from the ordinary 
diseases of life, but from the great 
plagues which swept over Europe in the 
Middle Ages. In modern times, how- 
ever, the idea has developed in medicine 
that protection is better than cure, and 
that physicians cannot act as individuals 
only but must combine into groups for 
more effective action, and in the last few 
years the warfare against disease has 
become organized on the same basis as 
that of our last great war, and the people 
themselves are asked to help the physi- 
cians in order that their own lives may 


Police Doctors 
ENMARK, for example, has 


be saved. 
D carried this so far as to have all 
physicians in the employ of the 
state, so that they become a part, so 
to speak, of the general police system, 
acting upon the principle that if people 
are to be protected from thieves by an 
official organization, they should also be 
protected from disease bv a similar one. 
This principle of public education has 
gained widespread approval, and one of 
the best examples of its efficiency has 


By FRANcIs CARTER Woop 


“It has been estimated that if 
the women of the United States, 
some 60,000 of whom die every 
year would ‘have 
periodic examinations, the death 
rate from this disease would fall at 
least a third; in other words, that 
20,000 would be saved 
every are 
demned to die.” 


from cancer, 


“women 


year & ho now con- 


been the rapid fall in the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the United States. 
This fall in the death rate is very 
largely due to the activities of a society 
directed by physicians and supported by 
the public, which did not attempt of 
itself to cure tuberculosis, but merely by 
educational means to call attention to 
the symptoms and teach the proper treat- 
ment. It thus not only educated the 
public to go to a physician, but stimu- 
lated the physician to follow out definite 
methods of procedure in the diagnosis 
and treatment of the disease with which 
he might otherwise not have been ac- 
quainted. 
Outwitting Typhoid 

OR the past thirteen years a similar 

educational movement has been on 

foot in regard to a disease which has 
none of the qualities of tuberculosis or 
other infectious diseases, and therefore 
is much more difficult to combat. If 
every one would stop drinking water in- 
fected with typhoid germs, or if every 
one would take typhoid vaccine, typhoid 
would disappear, for so far as we know, 
a person with typhoid fever has been 
directly infected by some other in- 
dividual who has the disease. It will 
only be a short time before having 
typhoid fever will be a disgrace to an 
individual, showing that he or she has 
not complied with simple rules of 
health. In this disease a certain amount 
of police power has been applied. When 
an epidemic starts, public health offi- 
cials are sent to the spot to investigate 
the milk, water, and other carriers of 
tvphoid germs, to try to find out what 


person or persons have supplied these - 


germs to the milk or water system, and 


esident of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 


if mecessary, arrest and confine such 
people so that they can do no further 
damage until their disease has been 
cured. Unfortunately no such general 
attack can be made upon cancer, for 
cancer is the only disease which afflicts 
man in which the trouble is individual, 
not due to a parasite or contagion from 
without, and therefore not controllable 
by the methods which have been so 
effective with the contagious diseases. 

Under these circumstances, education 
becomes of extreme importance, and is 
the only means at the present time of 
attacking the situation, the seriousness 
of which few realize. Our only means 
of curing cancer is to destroy it in an 
early stage. 

This destruction may be accomplished 
by surgical methods, or the growth may 
be destroyed without actually cutting it 
from the body by the application of 
large quantities of radium or .\-ray. We 
know of no medicine at present which 
has the slightest effect upon cancer. 
Evidently then no general control over 
the disease can be obtained. It is entirely 
a question of a person going to an in- 
telligent physician, and having him de- 
cide what must be done. Unfortunately, 
cancer afflicts women in a very much 
larger proportion than it does men, for 
the simple reason that there are two 
organs in women in which cancer fre- 
quently occurs that raise the percentage. 
These are the breast and the womb. 
Speaking generally, women have about 
the same amount of cancer in_ other 
organs that men do, but these two addi- 
tional sites of occurrence greatly alter 
the proportion. For this reason it is far 
more important for women to under- 
stand the cancer situation, and to act 
upon it, than for men. This situation 
can be told in a few words. 


One Woman in Five 


PEAKING in general terms of all 
~ those women living after the age of 

forty-five, one in five will ultimately 
die of cancer. This, of course, does not 
mean that of all women of the age of 
forty-five one in five will die during 
the vear of cancer. Such a statement is 
obviously untrue, because otherwise all 
one’s friends would be having the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The sumptuous new Ebell Club, of Los Angeles, is to be built 


Spanish fashion about a patio the size of an ordinary city block 


‘The Clubhouse de Luxe 


Club Women Enter a Big New Business Worth Millions of Dollars 
—the Business of Building and Running Clubhouses. Our 
Series on Clubs Starts With the Most Magnificent 


HERE are people to whom 

the term club woman is still 
nothing more than an_ easy 

way of designating a woman 

who is supposed to meddle too 

much in community housekeeping for 
the good of her own house- 
hold. But their number is 
dwindling. The new 
ception of a club woman as 
a competent business woman 
who has learned to manage 
her affairs with an efficiency 
born of her contact with 
the business world and her 
swift assimilation of _ its 
methods, is rapidly impress- 
ing itself, the country over. 
The proof of the business- 


club-woman is her club- 
house. 
The woman’s club has 


grown from Thursday after- 
noon meetings in the living 
room of one of its members 
with tea and gossip, from 
the rummage and food sales 
to pay its contribution to 
the Town Monument Fund 
or the Red Cross Appeal, 


and has taken its place in 


con- #e' 


By RAMONA HERDMAN 


affairs, with strong or 
impressive clubhouses 


the world of 
ganizations and 
representing investments of millions of 
dollars. 

Where once a committee called on 
members and asked Mrs. Jones to bake 
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Women of today in Buffalo have looked ahead and are building 
this million-dollar clubhouse with women of the future in mind 


a pan of beans and Mrs. Smith to con- 
tribute one of her famous chocolate 
cakes for the benefit supper, the club 
woman of today is invited to buy stock 
in the new clubhouse. 

From Maine to California this new 
conception of the woman’s 
club is being demonstrated 
in a practical way by the 
clubhouses that have sprung 
up in such amazingly large 
numbers during the past few 
years, as if in immediate 
response to the demands of 
the “new woman,” who 
came into being during the 
war and has kept herself in 
the center of things ever 


since. 
They range all the way 
from the little one-room 


building in the country, with 
Woman's CLusB proudly 
displayed over its door, up 
through small houses that 
have been purchased and 
made over to fit the club’s 
new needs, to the club 
buildings planned, built and 
financed from A to z by 
the clubs themselves—any- 
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make their appointments at their clubs. 


The luxurious comfort of the lounge in the Women’s City Club, of 
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Detroit, expresses the fulfillment of many an envious wish. Men 
Women have had to meet in the “rest room” of a department store or at the glove counter! 


Now in such rooms as these they wait, meet and entertain each other as conveniently as do their husbands and brothers 





Long glass doors from the living room of the Los Angeles 
Women’s Athletic Club open out upon this lovely Italian 
garden 


Tn "S ces. Fe 





$25,000 — to 
million-dollar 


where trom 
magnificent 


buildings, and _ beyond. 
Clubs now meeting in 
hotels or public libraries 


have funds growing in the 
bank and the dream of “a 
home of their own” as 
bright in their hearts as 
the hope of any new bride. 
From East and West, 
North and South, comes 
news of building plans, of 
the purchase of sites for 
the clubhouse of the future, 
of drives for building 
funds, and requests for 
information on financing, 
all pointing to more club- 
houses and the ever-grow- 
ing financial strength of 
the American club woman. 


OMEN have. al- 

ways been recog- 

nized as an 
important buying power. 
Knowing that women have 
the distribution of money 
for the administration of 
the home at their disposal, 
business men have care- 
fully directed their adver- 
tising campaigns to catch 
the women’s attention and 
hold their interest. With 


new financial responsibilities as director 
of enterprises larger and more costly 
than any hitherto listed under women’s 
activities, the club woman assumes a 
still greater position of importance to 
the business world. 

The larger houses are indeed elab- 
orate enterprises—with complex func- 
tions. They must meet the needs of 
the woman in business as well as thove 
of the woman of leisure who will use 
the club for many of her social activities. 
In the larger cities the woman’s club 
offers the business women the 
advantages that men find in their club 
life. The men’s club is firmly estab- 
lished as a place where the _ business 
man, worn by the strenuous tussle with 
the problems of earning a living, may 
seek rest, relaxation and entertainment 
—and, on occasion, a welcome escape 
from the family circle. The business 
woman has come to expect exactly the 
same things from her own club. 

Besides, with means of entertainment 
and hospitality limited in these days 
of small apartments and cubby-hole flats, 
the modern woman’s clubhouse offers 
its members the advantages of the 
old-fashioned home with none of_ its 
responsibilities. It is a place where 
they can entertain their friends, where 
they can meet women who have the 
same interests, seek companionship if 
they are lonely, or a restful solitude if 
they desire to be alone. The gymnasium 
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The hospitable tradition of the South is expressed not only in the wide portico of the Nineteenth Century Club, of Memphis, but also 


in the activities that make this one of the gayest of all the big women’s clubs. Besides this large building there is another of a single 
story with a swimming pool, and a supper room in the basement equipped to prepare refreshments for swimming parties 


and the swimming pool, included in the 
up-to-date woman’s club, offer the op- 
portunity to “keep fit” amid the demands 
of city life. 

In smaller cities and towns the 
woman’s club is the center around which 
revolve a large part of the community 
activities and civic enterprises. 

The clubhouse usually has a large 
auditorium, equipped as a theater, which 
is the scene of community social affairs, 
in many cases serving as the town the- 
ater. [t is, as a rule, a source of income 
to the club as well as an asset to the 
social and cultural life of the com- 
munity. 


HE financial strength of the 

American club woman is most 

eloquently expressed in the beauti- 
ful and costly clubhouses that have been 
built within the past few years at costs 
ranging from $500,000 to the million 
mark—and even away past it, as in the 
case of the three-and-three-quarter-mil- 
lion-dollar home of the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club, opened a year ago. A 
few among many examples of these 
magnificent and expensive clubhouses 
are to be found in the Ebell Club, of 
Los Angeles, now building its new 
$800,000 clubhouse in the finest. resi- 
dential district; in the half-million-dol- 
lar home of the Friday Morning Club, 
in the same city; the Los Angeles 
Women’s Athletic Club, costing a mil- 


lion and a_ half; the 
$650,000 clubhouse of the 
Women’s City Club, of 
San Francisco; the Detroit 
Women’s City Club, with 
its $850,000 plant; the 
Colony Club, of New 
York; the million-dollar 
Town Club project of the 
Buffalo Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the 
new $500,000 building of 
the Providence Plantations 
Club. It is clubhouses of 
this luxurious type which 
we describe in this first 
article. 

In California, with the 
strong State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the 


spirit of adventure and 
progress which has won 


for the club women of 
that state a reputation for 
achievement envied by their 
sisters in other parts of 
the country, the modern 
woman’s club idea is mani- 
fested in one beautiful 
structure .after another— 
sometimes two to the credit 
of one club. In Los An- 
geles, for instance, both 
the Friday Morning Club 
and the Ebell Club grad- 
(Continued on page 42) 








Seventeen stories above the street members of the Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club can swim in the sunshine under 
glass 
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Editorially 


Why Have “Lame Ducks’? 
NOTHER group of “lame ducks’ has 


limping home from Washington—men who lost 

their right to represent their states last Novem- 
ber, but who for four months have been carrying on 
just the same. Meantime, the men who were elected 
in November to handle the people’s affairs are at home, 
and will be until next December. This arrangement, 
of course. is a survival of the old days of horseback 
and carriage transportation over bad, muddy roads. It 
has no place in this day of fast trains, motor cars, air- 
planes, and there is no excuse for its continuance. The 
Norris “lame duck’? amendment, three times passed by 
the Senate, but prevented by House ‘“‘bosses’” from 
coming to a vote in that body, would eliminate it for- 
ever. Under its provisions the newly elected mem- 
bers of House and Senate would take their places on 
the first Monday in January after their election in 
November—two months’ interval instead of thirteen— 
and the President would go in two weeks later. The 
short session of Congress, which is held in alternate 
years, would be abolished. Instead, there would be 
one long session, with no definite date set for its clos- 
ing. Every man in each House would be serving with 
the mandate and confidence of his constituency; there 
would be none in a position to trade votes with the 
Administration—winning office by voting as_ they 
would never dare vote if still responsible to a con- 
stituency. 

The change is so obviously sane and sensible that 
it is impossible to think up any real reasons against 
it. Eventually it must come. Why not create so 
strong a demand that the next Congress will know it 
must put through the reform? 


gone 


~ ~ ~ 


And Let Senators Talk Forever? 
D OING away with the short session would also 


end, or at least greatly diminish, the filibuster. 

As the object of a filibuster is to prevent action 
on a measure by talking away the time set for its con- 
sideration, if there were no fixed date for closing the 
filibuster obviously would not succeed. 

The recent Senate filibuster, graphically described 
in our Washington letter on page 18, prevented the 
passage of many measures necessary for the successful 
carrying on of the business of the country. The Fed- 
eral courts are already feeling seriously the lack of 
funds provided in the second Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill, which failed to pass, and the failure of the Public 
Buildings Bill cripples the carrying out of plans for 
the proper development of our national capital. Most 
serious was the failure of legislation concerning 
Boulder Dam, a matter of grave importance to a large 
territory. Apart from the need for use of the water, 
the Colorado River, unchained as it is today, is a posi- 


peaking 


tive menace to the life of Imperial Valley. Lying 
many feet below sea level, much of that desert has 
been reclaimed and is producing rich crops. Already 
some sixty thousand people have their homes there and 
several flourishing towns have grown up, the largest, 
El Centro, with more than five thousand people. A 
flood in the Colorado might wipe all this out of exist- 
ence. 

With such important questions at stake, the silliness 
of the Senate rules which permit senators to talk about 
any subject under the sun for an unlimited time and 
so prevent action is glaringly apparent. If the Senate 
were a body of women instead of men, can’t one 
imagine the storm of invective which would be loosed ? 


% So % 


“Not at Home,” and Why 
\ROM all parts of the country come complaints 


that women are never at home. Book agents, 

canvassers, solicitors, salesmen, all agree that 
their business has become increasingly difficult because 
they cannot find women at home. 

It is true that the home-maker of the average family 
is no longer bound, as formerly, by household cares, 
but that she goes out a large part of the day, more 
families than ever before divide their time between 
homes in city and country, and an increasing number 
are traveling. Globe-trotting has become one of the 
favorite occupations of Americans. 

A line in the new American opera, “The King’s 
Henchman,” which is laid in the tenth century, says, 
’*Women never go out.” The audience always catches 
it and always laughs loudly, but why shou/d the home- 
maker stay in the home all the time? 

Varied and interesting interests call her forth. She 
has leisure from many of her age-old occupations and 
she is filling that leisure—oh, yes! often with movies, 
bridge and desultory shopping, but also with concerts 
and lectures, with hospitals and club work, with com- 
munity drives and community service. She is a better 
housekeeper than her mother was, and both the world 
and she are better off because of her well-used leisure. 


*~ * ~ 


Our Business—Nicaragua 


N spite of a lull in the Central American situation, 
so far as the newspapers are concerned, the public 
should remain keenly watchful. There has been 

no real improvement. Nothing has been settled in 
Mexico, and the Administration has shown no signs 
of wholeheartedly agreeing to the public’s insistence 
on arbitration. It has given the effect of being im- 
pressed, but not convinced. The danger is still pres- 
ent. As for Nicaragua, certainly that situation is not 
improved. Sixteen hundred more marines have got 
off within the past ten days to the little private war 
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now being carried on by the State Department, un- 
authorized by Congress. Ostensibly, of course, those 
marines are there to protect life and property, yet 
there has been offered to us no demonstration that life 
and property were in danger. The marines, we can’t 
fail to realize, were landed because Sacasa was win- 
ning against our man, Diaz, who hasn’t the backing of 
his people and is in office by our support. 

Meantime all this situation, known to the world 
and defended in very few quarters of it, must be 
heightening the feeling against us in other parts of 
Latin America. We can’t afford to let it goon. And 
the State Department conveys the idea it is none of 
our business! It is, though, and great numbers of us 
know it and are asking questions. For instance: Sacasa 
is ready to resign if Diaz will. Diaz has offered to do 
what we ask. Why should we not withdraw the 
marines and arrange a new election? If the State 
Department really knows of a danger so great that 
some such course is impossible, it should tell us so. 


~ So * 


The Woman Theatre Public 
Aw over the country is rising a tide of protest 


against the indecency of the stage, and the center 

of attack, rightly, is New York City. During the 
past winter plays produced in New York theatres have 
run the gamut of every form of indecency and perver- 
sion. To show the character of only a few: one cen- 
tered about a woman pervert, one dealt with men 
perverts, another pictured every form of loathsome- 
ness engineered by a Chinese procurer, still another, 
which had a long run, showed graphically and in great 
detail the career of a Negro prostitute. 

Audiences at every one of these plays were made up 
of women in at least equal numbers with men. Mat- 
inées were crowded. The subjects were well known 
and unmistakable, yet women of culture and standing 
patronized them and’ even gave theatre parties and 
took young people to see them. 

Undoubtedly the new freedom of women has given 
some of them the feeling that if men can do a thing, 
they can, too, but with many women it is sheer 
thoughtlessness and irresponsibility. Isn’t it time that 
women should again accept at least their share of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining certain standards of good 
taste and morals? After all, the only effective censor- 
ship is public opinion. 


% So *~ 


Prosperity—and Tenements 


E hear so much about our national prosperity 
these days that we are in danger of thinking of 


it as universal—to forget the striking contrasts 
that still exist. In any large city the contrasts are ap- 
parent for only a little looking. For instance, four 
thousand families living on Park Avenue, in New York, 
between Thirty-fourth and Ninety-sixth streets, spend 
$280,000,000 a year on comparative luxuries. Just a 
few blocks away are twenty blocks of unsanitary, dis- 
ease-ridden, ramshackle tenements, and there is diffi- 
culty about getting $25,000,000 to invest (invest, mind 
you) in wiping them out. 
But private investment, it begins to appear, will not 
beenough. The result of building by limited dividend 








corporations is a rent of $10 to $12 a room per month. 
This is more than from sixty to seventy per cent of the 
families in New York can spend. At a mass meeting 
ot the League of Mothers’ Clubs recently held, mothers 
testified to the conditions in which great masses of the 
New York population still live, in spite of undoubted 
improvements in the housing laws. Dark halls; inade- 
quate light and air; toilets shared by as many as four 
families; houses going year after year without repair; 
no heat nor hot water; poor plumbing; wooden stairs, 
in bad repair—in such conditions, dangerous to life,. 
health, morals, large families are crowded because no 
decent housing is provided at a rent they can pay. 

New York’s problem is the problem of other cities, 
only magnified. What is the answer? To force work- 
ers to live in this way is a bitter refutation of our 
claims to prosperity and progressiveness. With the 
highest standard of living in the world, this still goes 
on. Other countries do not balk at some form of 
state aid for housing. Why should we? 

~ ~ ~~ 


Our Covers 


QEVEN months ago we began the new series of 
~ 





covers for the magazine—painted for us and 

reproduced in full color. A great deal of thought 
and research have gone into the series, a great deal 
of extra expense. 

Our object is to make the series a real part of the 
magazine just like a continued article, on the theme 
of Women’s Contributions to the Upbuilding of 
American Civilization. First there was the landing 
of the Pilgrim Mother. Then a woman’s stand for 
religious liberty typified by Anne Hutchinson, fol- 
lowed by the first demand for a voice in a public 
assembly—Margaret Brent, of Maryland. In Janu- 
ary came Lydia Darrach, type of the woman patriot. 
In February Sacajawea, the Indian woman who helped 
point the way to the Northwest. The March picture 
told the story of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s first effort 
to rid women of legal injustice. On this cover you 
see the brave pioneer of the Covered Wagon days. 
There are still to come women’s struggle for higher 
education, with Mary Lyon as the symbol; the women 
opponents of slavery; the pioneers for temperance and 
the Red Cross, and the suffrage triumph. 

We have got considerable thrill out of this series 
ourselves. Will you tell us what you think of it? 


% So ~ 


Two Leaders Pass 


N the death of Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, of New 

York, many worth-while movements for women 

and in which women are engaged have met an 
irreparable loss. Although still young in years, Mrs. 
Tiffany was a pioneer in suffrage and in furthering 
opportunities for women; a leader in civic welfare, 
in the political training of women, and in international 
co-operation. She was a woman so superbly, so gal- 
lantly alive that it is hard to believe her joyous per- 
sonality wili no longer hearten and help women in 
striving for the causes they hold dear. Her death and 
that of Mrs. Andreas Ueland, of Minneapolis (re- 
corded on page 31), within a few days of each other, 
leave sad gaps in the ranks of organized women’s 
leaders. 
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Women on School Boards 


Mrs. Ernest J. Mott is a recognized leader in civtc, educational and 
welfare circles in California. She is a director for the National League 
of the Far Western states, and has the distinction of being a member 
of the Board of Education of the city and county of San Francisco, 
a position to which she was first appointed and later elected. 


66 HE movement for women members of Boards of 


Education is a part of the more or less hysterical 
movement over the country looking to thrusting 
women into every conceivable position from heaving coal to 
the Presidency of the United States’—so wrote a superin- 
tendent of one of the large city systems in 1911. 

In 1914—just three years later—one of the leading educa- 
tors of the country said: “It is now quite common to have 
women of breadth of vision represented on the School Board. 

It is conceded, almost without prejudice, that women have 
a distinct place and a real contribution to make as members 
of Boards of Education. No doubt this is due to the fact that 
the early education of children has been in the main at the 
hands of women. It is then not a far cry to positions of 
responsibility in developing policies and all the administrative 
details that arise. 

There have been changes in 
organization of School Boards, 
due to the thought that educa- 
tion is a highly specialized sci- 
ence. Educational policies and 
the direct development of cur- 
ricula and program as well as 
activities closely related to the 
schools should be in the hands 
of trained salaried experts who 
must be able at all times to pre- 
sent to the Boards the needs and 
emergencies as they arise. It is 
of prime importance then that 
members on every Board of Edu- 
cation be representative of the 
best interests of the community 
in order that the educational 
system may be developed to its 
highest capacity. 

Women have shown  them- 
selves to be keenly alive to the 
requirements of education. They 
have shown themselves ready to 
give the service. They are needed 
because they appreciate fully and 
understand the relation of the 
home to the school. They ap- 
preciate that the school cannot be 





Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, member of the Board of Education 
of the City and County of San Franctsco 





It must constantly adjust itself to community life, for 
education is life itself. Our complex civilization has put a 
tremendous burden upon the schools. While the funda- 
mentals and aims of education remain more or less the 
same, the methods and tools are constantly improving. 

While there is no difference between men and women in 
their desire to bring the public schools of their respective com- 
munities up to a very high standard of efficiency, at the same 
time the multiplicity of details that confront school directors 
requires the point of view, the knowledge and the understand- 
ing, as well as the wise and intelligent interest, of both sexes. 
No school system, be the community large or small, urban or 
rural, can successfully develop without the help of women on 
its School Board; for there is needed the intellectual and the 
financial support of the united citizenry for its proper develop- 
ment. This can come about when women are a part of the 
working-out of all the interests connected with schools. 

Women have the faculty for interpreting the needs of the 
child. They can harness the interests of organized women in a 
wise understanding of what the schools are trying to do. They 
can secure the co-operation of the organizations as the need 
arises. Men, because of their 
business and financial interests 
and ability, are valuable in the 
advancement of a proper building 
program to house school children 
adequately. While women are 
equally interested, their marked 
ability is rather along the lines of 
interpreting the curricula to the 
community. The wider use of 
school buildings and _— school 
grounds to fit social needs is one 
of the great problems in a city 
school system. 

The criticisms that women, be- 
cause of their care of children 
and the petty details of life, have 
no vision, no ability to deal gen- 
erously and properly with school 
finances, that they interfere in 
the administrative details that be- 
long properly to the superintend- 
ent and his staff, have been met 
by the women of broad vision in 
many school districts all over the 
land, who have sat down with 
men directors and proven their 
ability to work out with sincerity 
and farsighted intelligence an edu- 
cational program.—M. R. Mort. 
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In The Congress 


ITH adjournment of the short session on March 
W:. the Sixty-ninth Congress closed. ‘The fate of the 

League’s Federal legislative program during the two 
sessions of this Congress follows: 


League Measures Passed 


Ot the measures which the League supported four were 
passed : 

(1) Adherence of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Reservations were, however, 
attached to our acceptance of this protocol. ‘These reserva- 
tions have not been accepted by other countries, and the 
United States is not a member of the World Court. 

(2) A two-year extension of the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act. An amendment was regrettably 
added which automatically repeals the act on June 30, 1929. 

(3) <A District of Columbia bill consolidating adminis- 
tration of welfare activities in the District and creating a 
Board of Public Welfare. 

(4+) <A bill, known as the Prohibition Reorganization bill 
(H. R. 10729), carrying a provision that prohibition enforce- 
ment agents shall be placed under the civil service. This is 
the same principle that was embodied in the Cramton bill 
which the League supported. 


Measures Killed in Committee 


The bill for a Federal Department of Education (H. R. 
5000) was not reported out of committee in either House. 

No action was taken with regard to Muscle Shoals or with 
regard to the Equal Rights Amendment (opposed by the 
League). The Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment (S. J. R. 8 
—H. J. R. 15, also opposed by the League) was discussed in 
the House Judiciary Committee on February 3, but the amend- 
ment was not reported out. 

The District of Columbia suffrage bill, which 
received a favorable report from the District 
of Columbia Committee of the Senate, was 
re-referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and was not reported out. 

—JuLta Marcaret Hicks. 


Mrs. Ueland 


NOR nearly twenty years when the 
Minnesota Legislature was in ses- 
sion, Mrs. Andreas Ueland jour- 

neyed almost daily from her home in Min- 
neapolis to the State Capitol in St. Paul. It 
was a fatiguing trip—one hour each way by 
slow interurban trolley. Late in the afternoon of 
March first Mrs. Ueland, returning from such a journey. 
was struck by an automobile while crossing the roadway by 
her home. Death followed instantly. 

Mrs. Ueland was not a member of the legislature. Yet 
she was its most distinguished figure. Early in the present 
session a new door-keeper was rebuked by one of the senators 
for failing to recognize the woman who was “responsible for 
more public welfare legislation than any member of cither 
House.”” When news of her death reached the legislature 
resolutions of sorrow and tribute were passed in both houses, 
and a delegation was named to attend the services, as in the 
case of the death of one of its own members. 

It was in behalf of suffrage that Mrs. Ueland first began 
her trips to the Capitol, representing the Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which she became president in 1914. 
Victory for Mrs. Ueland was only a signal for advance. 
After the triumph of ratification she threw herself. whole- 
heartedly into Mrs. Catt’s plan for a League of Women 
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Voters and became its first president in the state. Later, re- 
signing the presidency, she became its legislative chairman. 
Mrs. Ueland was Minnesota’s most loved citizen, and one 
of the noblest of the suffrage leaders. No one has more 
grandly combined the qualities of the woman and the citizen. 
A teacher at seventeen, the mother of seven children, educa- 
tion and child 
welfare were al- 
ways first in her 
interest. Her 
citizenship was 
active and prac- 
tical. She under- 
stood the impor- 
tance of efficient 
govern mental 
machinery and 
qualified ofhcials, 
and served on 
many campaign 
committees 
though _ never 
seeking office for 
herself. She had 
a radiant seren- 
ity, but a delight- 
ful humor and a 
quick sympathy. 
She found de- 
light in common 
and living things 
—the crow of a 
cock thrilled her 
for its note of 
“gallantry and 
courage.” She 
wWas_ sagacious, 
patient. A be- 
liever in great 
causes, she was 





Visitors at Washington headquarters 
Above, Mrs. Arthur T. Rotch, former 
Massachusetts League president, mother of 
five daughters, and an indefatig- 
able worker for League prog- 
ress. Below, Mrs. Henry G. eae bl 
Sherrard, Michigan League aways 2Ote 
president, who hurried give informed 
back to Detroit to re- reasons for her 
spond to a jury service opinions, and she 
call to the Federal te 
grand jury Was to le rant. 
She never lost 
the respect of those from whom she dif- 
fered. She scorned the “band-wagon” 
prophet, but her wrath was reserved for 
corrupt and selfish interests prating under 
fine pretenses. Eloquent when roused, her 
words have often cleared a meeting of petti- 
fogging and quibble and set before an abashed 
committee the unmistakable challenge of the 
moral issue. 

Of her part in the suffrage work Mrs. Catt says: “She 
was a spirited factor in the genial comradeship that kept the 
campaign going without pause, a faithful follower, a bold 
leader, a heroine whose step never wavered when the torrent 
of opposition roared loudest. There never was a call to which 
she did not give quick and sturdy response. No timid doubt. 
no hesitation, no personal excuse hindered her from doing a 
deed at the moment it should be done. That kind of moral 
courage is rare, and characterizes the great—the makers of 
history.” —G. H 





HE League of Women Voters has lost another devoted 
worker in the sudden death on March 11 of Mrs. 

- Charles L. Tiffany of New York City. She was a 
regional director of the New York State League, a leader 
in many civic and philanthropic undertakings, and during the 
suffrage campaign recording secretary of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of New York. She was a sister of Miss Gertrude Ely. 
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The World Over 


As announced in the January issue, Amy G. Maher, of Toledo, will 
contribute this column from time to time to keep League members 
informed of the progress of social and public welfare programs, and 
of the status of women’s rights in foreign countries. 


NE of the most interesting numbers of the English 
() suffrage paper, The Woman’s Leader (and there is 
never an issue that is not intensely interesting), is the 
New Year Number, taking soundings of the status of women 
in various fields. Mrs. Corbett Ashby writes of women in 
international life: ‘1926 is notable for the appointment of 
Frau Emmey 
F re undlich, 
member of the 
Austrian Par- 
liament, and 
president of the 
Women’s Inter- 
national Co- 
operative Move- 
ment, to the 
P r e paratory 
Committee for 
an economic 
confernce 
(called by the 
League of Na- 
tions). This is 
a much-needed 
recognition of 
the fact that 
women __ repre- 
sent the con- 
sumer in all 
economic problems in a quite different way. It would be in- 
teresting to discover the amount of wealth controlled by the 
average housewife. On its wise distribution depends the level 
of health and happiness of the human race, yet women have 
hardly as yet begun to realize their power and responsibility 
as buyers. 

“The interesting pioneers of 1926 include Froeken Birgit 
Spangbord, first woman judge of Sweden, and Madame Elena 
Jackevrciate, judge in Kannas, Lithuania. In Australia, Mrs. 
Kirk becomes the first woman pastor of an evangelical church 
there. In Austria, two women qualify for the first time as 
engineers. * * * Prince Edward Island admits its first 
woman barrister, and Czecho-Slovakia sends three women 
senators and M. P.’s on a parliamentary delegation abroad. 
Holland, which already has a woman in charge of the great 
state research station in tropical argicultural diseases, has 
appointed Dr. Wilbrink, woman specialist in sugar diseases, 
as Director of the Sugar Examination Station at Cheribon, 
Java. In Uruguay, Dr. Luisi has been given the Chair of 
Social Hygiene at the University of Montevideo, which chair 
was actually founded in her honor.” 


The Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Whitley, has 
written an article on social service, in which he says that 
“there is too great a gulf between electors and those who ad- 
minister the public services.” The remedy he proposes is the 
growth of voluntary organizations for the education of the 
citizen and for social welfare. The National League of 
Women Voters was organized because we felt just such a 
need in this country. 


Mrs. Pankhurst will stand as a Conservative candidate 
for Parliament at the next election, in a constituency whose 
present representative is a member of the Labor Party. 


Women’s associations all over England are passing resolu- 
tions and petitioning the Government, asking to have the 
trouble with China referred to the League of Nations. Those 





Washington's popular and imposing Congressional Country Club, where one or two sessions of 

the League’s General Council Meeting (April 26-30) will take place. Full representation from 

forty-five states is expected—visits will be made to leading governmental departments and 
bureaus—every minute of the five-day gathering is scheduled! 


THE Woman CITIzen 
of us who are helping all we can to have our Government 
work for a treaty of general arbitration with Great Britain 
can draw great encouragement from the consciousness that 
the British suffragists are working just as hard. Says The 
Woman's Leader: “Such a proposal should meet with the 
hearty co-operation of all who believe that war between Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples should be an unthinkable atrocity, and 
of all who believe that every all-inclusive Arbitration Treaty 
signed between nations marks definite progress toward the 
establishment of the reign of law.” 


Dr. Erian Garfield is the first woman surgeon admitted to 
practice in the 
hospitals of 


Pat is. 


A member of 
the Women’s 
N o n-Party 
Leag ie of a as- 
mania defines 
the league's 
work thus: 
“We are the 
free lances of 
women’s work, 
and we do not 
keep to the 
beaten track. 
Wedowhat 
needs doing. 
We are not in 
advance of pub- 
lic opinion, but 
are generally 

are so often in hot 


© Harris & Ewing 


ahead of official opinion, which is why we 
water. One of our objects is to amend the criminal law, 
under which women and children do not get fair play at all.” 


Miss Miina Sillanpaa is a member of the social-democratic 
government of Finland. She “has been in Parliament since 
1907, when women got the franchise, re-elected every time by 
the women of her party.” She began work as a domestic as- 
sistant, organized the domestic workers, and has a thorough 


knowledge of labor legislation. 


The League of Women Citizens of Holland held a recent 
meeting, at which members of the league who are also mem- 
bers of Town Councils spoke of their work. The league has 
worked particularly against the dismissal of women teachers 


upon their marriage. 


The March issue of the International Woman Suffrage 
News, the organ of the International Alliance for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship, brings the sad news of the death of 
M. Lapie, rector of the Sorbonne. . “It was to the 
kindness and real interest in the women’s movement of this 
gifted man that we owed the great fortune of being able to 
hold the Paris Congress in the historic buildings of the Sor- 


bonne.” 


When the International Labor Congress 
Geneva on May 25, two items on the agenda will have 
special interest for women the world over. One is “Health 
Insurance” and the other relates to a minimum wage stand- 
ard for unorganized industries in which wages are unusually 
low. How many governments will send qualified women as 
technical advisers?” 


convenes in 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, the first woman member of 
any Indian legislature, who was elected Deputy-President of 
the Madras Legislative Council, had the privilege of presiding 
over several sessions recently. 
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Jury Service for Women 


A Substantial Left-over 


HE Nineteenth Amendment giving women the fran- 

chise neither directly nor indirectly removed all undesir- 

able legal inequalities between men and women. In 
many states, for instance, it did not operate to make women 
eligible or liable for jury duty. 

In Utah and Washington jury service has been open to 
women since 1911. In some counties of California women 
were eligible in 1912 and in the whole state in 1917. Since 
1920, by new statutes or by construction of those already 
existing, women have been made jurors in seventeen additional 
states. In nine of these twenty states the service of women 
is compulsory, that is, they render service upon exactly the 
same terms as do men. In two states there are special exemp- 
tions relating only to women—in Iowa for “registered 
nurses”; in Maine for “nurses.” In the remaining nine states 
service is permissive. 

In two other states it is still apparently an open question 
as to whether or not women are liable for jury duty. The 
uncertainty arises from the language used in the statutes 
describing jurors. In North Carolina the word used is ‘‘per- 
sons.” In Vermont the words used are “legal voters.’ In 
these two states the question seems not to have been settled, 
either by opinion of the Attorney General or by court decision, 
as to whether or not these words should be read to include 
women as well as men. In other states where the same am- 
biguity occurs in the language of the statutes the question 
has already been settled either one way or the other. 


Twelve States at Work 


Twelve state Leagues had “jury service for women” on 
their 1927 legislative pro- 
grams. Rhode Island is the 
first to triumph, the Gover- 
nor having signed an optional 
bill the end of February. 





Iilinois, to encourage 
study of the state jury sys- 
tem, devoted one of _ its 
“Eleven Legislative Fifteen 
Minute Lessons for Illinois 
Citizens” to a list of state- 
ments and questions on the 
subject with blanks to be 
filled in by the student. A 
typical one was, “If a young 
girl has to testify before the 
grand jury, she must go in 
alone, be questioned by the 
baceaeenate who is almost in- 


VarlaDly @ ....<5 +. and the 
members of the grand jury 
who are all ....... Would 


it be better to have some 
women on grand juries?” 


In Massachusetts Mrs. 
True Worthy White is tell- 
ing the public through the 
press that “there is no better 
education than_ practical 
work. If women serve on 





Mrs. Harry Coe, introducer of the women jurors’ bill in the Con- 

necticut Legislature (with the bill in her hand) talks things over 

with Beatrice Marsh and Sally Fanny Gleaton of the Connecticut 
League staff “right in the shadow of the Capitol” 


juries they learn by leaps and bounds. Jury duty should not be 
regarded as a form of pleasure. It is a duty and it is, besides, 
a high form of practical education in civic and court work.” 


The Nebraska League has filled manila envelopes with jury 
service material and pasted thirteen pertinent questions on 


the outside. 


In their “Weekly News” the New York League has printed 
opinions of judges from their own state and elsewhere, vigor- 
ously endorsing jury duty for women. 

From South Dakota comes this report: “At a meeting of 
the New Voters’ League of Huron College the story of the 
defeat of the jury bill caused a great deal of discussion. The 
girls’ reaction to it was very marked. They saw no reason 
why any and every woman should not serve on juries and 
each one said she would be glad of the chance.” 


The bill for which Connecticut is working would make 
all women liable for service under the same conditions as men 
with additional exemptions for women having children under 
sixteen and for nurses. Another bill permitting women to 
serve if they wish to is being opposed by the League on the 
ground that it is not in accord with the principle that jury 
service is a part of citizenship and because the League believes 
that able men and women should be liable under the same 


conditions. 


Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Alabama and Virginia are also 
campaigning for jury service bills. Missouri women are 
cheered by the fact that the new Municipal Court House 
design provides for quarters for men and women jurors. 
Comments the St. Louis 
Bulletin, “The evolutionary 
process prevails in the minds 
of architects and judges, at 
any rate!” 


In the last days of the 
short session of the Con- 
gress the Senate passed a bill 
making women eligible for 
jury service in the District 
of Columbia. The measure 
contained a proviso that such 
service should not be com- 
pulsory. The Board of 
Trade asked the President 
not to sign it, saying, “En- 
tirely aside from women’s 
physical and nervous struc- 
ture which is not calculated 
for service in the jury room, 
as distinguished from _ the 
jury box, the Board of Trade 
feels that extended service in 
trials requiring jurists to re- 
main out for a considerable 
period of time would impose 
an unnecessary strain and 
obligation upon women.” 
Credit is due the President 
for signing the bill promptly. 

—J. M. H. 
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youth = with 
chin stands 


PALE-FACED 
weak, trembling 
before the judge. Beside him 

a tense little woman pours 

forth the story of her 
struggle to make him “a good man.” 
Anxiously from time to time she scans 
the lad’s face for some sign of final re- 
solve, some outburst of assurance, but 
notes only weak remorse and hang-dog 


‘ 


shame. 
“Madam,” from the judge. “how 
long has this boy been giving you 


trouble?” 

“T couldn’t say exactly, your Honor, 
because things have been getting worse 
all the time, but as long as ten years 
ago—and he’ll be seventeen next Mon- 
day—he has caused me worry; lying, 
stealing, going around with bad boys; 
and now he is beginning to take things 
from workers in the shop. I’m afraid 
that soon he will be doing more desper- 
ate things, for he’s so easily led. I can’t 
do anything more with him; I want him 
put away.” 

“Do you mean, madam, that this sort 
of thing has been going on nearly ten 
years and now for the first time you ask 
help?” 

“But. your Honor, I couldn't bring 
my son to court as though he were really 


bad. I always kept hoping that some- 
how he would change. I talked with 
him, punished him, watched him. I 


tried to get him to play with nice boys, 
but it’s all done no good. 

“Sad, unfortunate — probably unnec- 
essary.”’ murmurs the judge, as he signs 
papers committing the boy to the State 
Industrial Farm. 


HIS well-intended mother is no 

startling exception. Like many 

others, she felt competent to deal 
with a small boy’s misconduct. but by 
the time the problem was past her con- 
trol it was equally past the control of 
She is not vastly different from 
who consult a doctor when they 
are in pain instead of being examined 
regularly, or who try to combat a small 
blaze instead of turning in an alarm be- 
fore it gets beyond control. The evi- 
dence in these cases of incorrigibility 
demonstrates that we must find, early 
enough, those parents who, if not helped, 
will finally take their children to court. 
We must detect incipient delinquency 
long before the judge’s, ‘“Too late.” 


others. 
people 


Intelligent, well-informed parents are 
rapidly learning the significance of cer- 
tain types of conduct and are seeking 
professional advice on persistent naughti- 
ness almost as readily as on physical ail- 
ments. Others, less intelligent or less 
informed, fail to realize the connection 
between defiant attitudes, deception, ex- 





Ruth Topping, Field Secretary of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene 


cessive day-dreaming, tendencies to bully 
or to avoid other children, and certain 
emotional disturbances which may _ in- 
duce such behavior. While these traits 
are by no means the invariable precur- 
sors of a criminal career they do mark a 
tendency to uneven or abnormal devel- 
opment that may find ultimate expres- 
sion in an eccentric or inadequate per- 
sonality, neurotic conditions and, in ex- 
treme cases, delinquency and insanity. 
Far removed from one another as these 
results may appear, their earlier symp- 
toms are in childhood indistinguishable. 
When this fact is more generally recog- 
nized we may have fewer organizations 
which seek to combat or prevent specific 
ills and more which strive to promote 
in childhood the fullest and richest in- 
dividual expression and development 
that is compatible with group life. 

‘ Obviously the court may not engage 
in this task, since it plays the more pas- 
sive role of receiving persons sent by 
others—the police or private complain- 
ants. The needed link between court 
and community is being increasingly 
supplied by women’s bureaus in our po- 


lice departments. Women police, defi- 
nitely committed to the ideal of protec- 
tive work and the prevention of delin- 
quency, occupy a strategically favorable 
position for this very service. They have 
the weight of public authority, they can 
move about in the community, make 
their observations and take the initia- 
tive without waiting for the case to come 
to them. Thus they enjoy certain dis- 
tinct advantages over private agencies, 
as well as over the court. Their train- 
ing in high standards of social work ren- 
ders them competent to detect and diag- 
nose early symptoms of maladjustment 
and to refer families or individuals to 
the agencies or institutions best fitted to 
their needs. Their title may have some- 
thing of a past to live down. Like the 
character in Alice in Wonderland, who 
made words mean what he meant them 
to mean, it is in their power to deter- 
mine the connotation of “policewoman.” 


ITH the increasing complexity 

arising from specialization in all 

sorts of professional service the 
community stands in distinct need of 
some one to interpret and direct. Many 
people go to court with problems that 
belong more properly in a clinic, or seek 
from the court service better rendered 
by a private agency or institution. 
Where the policewoman makes the pre 
liminary investigation of court cases, she 
may advise the use of community facili- 
ties and so avert the unnecessary stigma 
attaching to a court record. Parents 
frequently take their children to court 
where they are stamped as incorrigibles 
or runaways, when they themselves may 
be far more culpable. An unprejudiced 
observer might wonder why, in a coun- 
try that boasts children’s courts, so many 
children between sixteen and twenty-one 
are arraigned in courts for adults, where 
‘Sustice’” ranges itself, too often, on the 
side of parents, who, by mismanaging 
their children from infancy have pro- 
voked the very reactions which they con- 
demn. The policewoman, occupying an 
outpost in the community, may often 
forestall such drastic steps, and, as her 
aims are better understood, become a 
counselor-at-large, able to deal with mal- 
adjustments in the incipient stage. 





information on the work 
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NOTE—For further 
of policewomen, address Miss Helen D. 
International Association of Policewomen, 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader is Asked to be a Reporter 


ES MOINES, IOWA, was 
the scene of a gathering of 
more than usual interest last 
month—t h e 
first American 

Homes Congress, s pon - 
sored by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s 
Clubs, bringing together 
home-makers, home-build- 
ers, home-advisers f rom 
many parts of the coun- 
try. Four days of concen- 
tration—March 8 to 11 
—were spent on ways and 
means to keep the Ameri- 
can home intact in crowd- 
ed, unsettled times, on the 
need to regard home-mak- 
ing as a profession. 

The program of the 
Congress covered the ma- 
terial details of financing, 
building and furnishing a 
home, as well as the art 
of living in it, with such 
details of household man- 
agement as food, budget- 
ing, Music, recreation. 
Various speakers took up 
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tiny one-room schoolhouse and is now 
head of the only high school for Negroes 
in her county. She made such notable 
contributions to the edu- 
cation of the first pupils 
put under her care that 
when Jackson Davis, 
County Superintendent of 
Schools, needed an assist- 
ant to help in the work 


of establishing rural 
Negro schools, he chose 
Miss Randolph. And 


quite naturally, for thirty- 
six years before that Miss 
Randolph had. on her 
own initiative, introduced 
industrial education into 
her own school. Her in- 
fluence as an educator has 
been widely felt through- 
out Virginia and rural 
districts of the South. 


ARLY in March three 
more young women 
were admitted to practice 
before the Supreme 
Court. When the first 
woman applied for admis- 


various aspects of these 
topics — all authorities in 
their line. 

Most illuminating was 
the report of Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, president of 
the General Federation, 





The pioneer woman is to 
take her place beside the 
monumented  frontiersman— 
one of twelve models com- 
missioned by Ernest W. Mar- 
land, of Oklahoma, from 
which, at public exhibitions, 
America will choose the final 
statue 


sion, note was made of the 
fat that she was a 
woman, but now J. Jones 
has no identifying label. 
More than’ a_ hundred 
women are practicing be- 
fore the Court. 








on the results of a home 

survey carried on by the Federation. 
There are radios in nearly one-fourth of 
the homes in the United States, she re- 
ported, but nearly 4,000 incorporated 
towns are without public water supply. 
More than half of the urban homes have 
automobiles and telephones, but nearly 
2,500,000 have no kitchen sink with 
running water. And so on. As one 
step in overcoming these gaps in every- 
day equipment, Mrs. Sherman advocated 
adequate consideration and recognition 
for the home-maker. 


NEGRO woman publicly honored 

in Richmond, Virginia! Another 
Southern stronghold lost to the old- 
timers, for the attorney general of the 
state, a bishop, and many other well- 
known white men and women sat on 
the platform of the meeting held in 
honor of Miss Virginia E. Randolph. 
This Negro woman began teaching in a 


T WELVE THOUSAND 
tiny representatives of good will 
traveled from America to Japan recently, 
and upon their arrival were accorded 
the diplomatic courtesy of no customs 
inspection. They were dolls collected 
as the result of a movement instituted 
by the Federal Council of Churches, 
which had formed a committee on world 
friendship among children to 
carry out the idea. Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, of Boston, is 
chairman of this committee, 
while in New York Mrs, Frank 
Vanderlip heads t he local or- 
ganization. The dolls reached 
Japan in time for Hina Mat- 
suri, the Girls’ Festival, and 
were welcomed formally at the 
Japanese Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, where hundreds of 
school children assembled. A 
seven-year-old American gir] 


brought the greetings of American chil- 
dren to the little Japanese and the meet- 
ing ended with hundreds of childish 
voices singing the two national anthems 
with great enthusiasm. 


ROUD and grateful acknowledg- 

ment comes from the CITIZEN for a 
check from the Susan B. Anthony Club, 
which held its last meeting the other day 
in San Francisco, its purpose accom- 
plished. At the meeting it was voted to 
turn over all the club funds to the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, to be used 
at her discretion in furthering the cause 
for which the club was organized. 


EIR to a long pioneer tradition, 

the Women’s Medical Association 

of .New York is about to launch a 
movement to provide the city with 
something both new and needed in hos- 
pital facilities—the Gotham Hospital, 
an endowed institution to furnish the 
best of medical care for those of moder- 
ate means. For the poor there has long 
been the hospital ward, the expenses of 
which have been largely met by the high- 
priced private rooms that only the rich 
can afford. For those whose incomes 
are less than $5,000 a year—and in New 
York State that means 96.8 per cent of 
the population—private hospital care 
often means financial tragedy. Seventy- 
five per cent of the rooms range from 
$7 to $22 a day. From $16 to $18 a 
day, not counting the doctor’s bill, is an 
average cost where both a day and night 
nurse are needed. For some time med- 
ical associations have sought in vain for 
just this remedy—the creation, through 
endowment, of a hospital type of organi- 
zation similar to that of our colleges 
and universities. No student pays the 
whole cost of his tuition. Why, asks the 
Association, should the average patient? 
According to present. plans the 





From America to Japan—ambassadors of peace 








Gotham Hospital will be a general hos- 
pital of 200 beds, 150 of which will be 
set aside for the rank and file of New 
Yorkers with moderate incomes. The 
attending staff will be composed of 
women physicians and the internes will 


Eleanor 
Van Alstyne 





On the consulting staff will 


be women. 
be both men and women physicians, no 
one of whom will be appointed for life, 
another innovation which will bring hos- 
pital experience to a greater number of 


doctors. Back of the whole movement, 
of course, is the need for an endowment 
fund of $5,000,000, some of which has 
already been pledged. Dr. Eleanor Van 
Alstyne, President of the Women’s 
Medical Association, is one of the hos- 
pital committee. 


HE first woman to win election to 

the New York State Board of Re- 
gents, responsible for maintaining edu- 
cational standards throughout the State, 
is Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, for some years chairman 
of the school board there. Mrs. Pratt 
was the choice of the Republican 
majority in the State Assembly to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. Miss Martha 
Draper, of New York, a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, was the 
Democratic choice. 


GAIN—for the fourth time—May 

1 is to be celebrated throughout 
the country as National Child Health 
Day. Initiated by the American CHILD 
HeAttH Association, the observance of 
the day as a festival of American child- 
hood has spread among clubs, churches 
and many co-operating organizations. 
Always the emphasis is on the “whole” 
child—not only his physical but his men- 
tal and spiritual health. And always 
May Day is regarded as just a strong 
stress on the work of the whole year, 
not as one day in which the job is to 
be done. The American CH1tp HEALTH 
Association (370 Seventh avenue, New 
York) will be glad to furnish sugges- 
tions and helpful May Day material. 


RIENDLY greetings to the “Guid- 

on.” This is the new magazine 
recently started by the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club, whose president 
is Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, and 
whose address is 8 East Thirty-seventh 
street, New York. Mrs. William Van- 
amee is editor-in-chief of the new pub- 
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lication, which presents four attractive 
pages ot news gleaned from many states 
—news of Republican women’s doings. 


ECENT news from foreign papers 
shows many gains and a few losses 
on the feminine front: 

In England, since the recent opening 
of Parliament, women’s organizations 
have been stirred to new action by the 
omission of any mention in the King’s 
speech ot a bill to enfranchise women at 
twenty-one on equal terms with men. 
Only women over thirty and with cer- 


tain property qualifications can now 
vote. Premier Baldwin had given a 


definite pledge to back the bill, but the 
skeptics have still to be convinced the 
Conservatives are in earnest. 

In France, thanks to M. Herriot, 
women may now occupy a seat in the 
pit of the Comédie Frangaise. Hereto- 
fore, they were restricted to the “family 
circle” although they paid the same price 
as the men below! Very recently the 
Suffrage Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies adopted unanimously a_pro- 
posal favoring the principle of giving the 
vote to women in France, which is ex- 
pected to come before the Chamber soon. 
But unfortunately the French Senate is 
the obstacle. 

In Italy the newest development in 
educational policy forbids women to 
teach literature, philosophy and history 
in the higher schools attended by boys. 
Recently a woman, Vahdah Jeanne Bor- 
deaux, of Paris, interviewed the Duce 
on the subject of women. Inferior to 
man, physically and mentally, he said, 
woman plays an important part only as 
a “pleasant parenthesis of life.” 

In Germany the veteran Clara Zet- 
kin, since 1920 an active radical mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, has been elected 
to the Presidium, the Communist Inter- 
national’s inner circle of twenty-five. A 
new bill before the Reichstag grants 
women who marry foreigners continued 
German citizenship so long as they re- 
main within the Reich. 

In the Scandinavian countries the fall 
of the Danish Socialist cabinet has re- 
moved the only woman cabinet officer— 
Mme. Nina Bang, of the Department 
of Public Education. The three women 
members of the lower chamber, Mmes. 
Helga Larsen, Elna Munch and Mal- 
ling-Hausschultz — were all re-elected. 
In Sweden Mme. Christina Eckberg, a 
member of the Social Democratic Party, 
is the seventh woman to be elected to the 
Swedish second chamber. Selma Lager- 
lof, well-known feminist, has been elect- 
ed to take the place of the late Ellen 
Key in the Swedish Academy. Next 
month Finland celebrates the twentieth 
anniversary of the enfranchisement of 
women on the same terms as men. 

In Czechoslovakia, Mme. Plamin- 
kova, together with several other women 
senators, has succeeded in blocking a pro- 
posal of the minister of public instruc- 
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tion to deprive married teachers of their 
positions. 

In Turkey the highest post yet given 
to a woman goes to Bedrie Hanoum, 
now head of the Bureau of Hygiene in 
Turkey. Bedrie Hanoum is a graduate 
of the American College in Constanti- 
nople and a doctor of medicine. Stu- 
dents of the Home Economics Club of 
the Constantinople Woman’s College 
have been exchanging letters with the 
students of Home Economics in Amer- 
ica, each group eager to discover some- 
thing of how the other eats and lives. 

In India the first All-India Confer- 
ence of Women, held at Poona in Jan- 
uary, discussed marriage or a career, 
child marriages, the training of girls and 
other topics akin to Western notions. 

In China under the leadership of 
Mme. Sun Yat Sen the Kuomintang has 
adopted resolutions in favor of equal 
rights, political, economic and educa- 
tional, between men and women. A 
Woman’s Political Training Institute 
has been opened in Hankow to discuss 
a new Constitution. 

In International Circles the League of 
Nations’ decision not to reappoint Miss 
Florence Wilson, of New York, as 
Librarian has brought a formal protest 
from the International Joint Standing 
Committee of various women’s organi- 
zations in London, which works for the 
appointment of women representatives 
in the League. It was not satisfied with 
the new attitude at Geneva that promi- 
nent positions should not be held by 
representatives of nations not League 
members, especially in face of the re- 
appointment of an American fellow- 


worker in another position. 
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sis O be like one’s own people is the 

better way,” says Miss Susama 
Tagore, niece of the famous poet and, 
at the moment, a visitor in America. A 
member of a family that has for genera- 
tions stressed liberty of thought and 
greater freedom for women, Miss Ta- 
gore is here to study our educational 
system. She believes, as her own words 
show, that she must adapt whatever she 
may learn in America to her own 
people. Only one and one-half per cent 
of Indian girls and three per cent 9 
Indian boys ever have so much as a sec- 
ondary education. There is no compul- 
sory education law in India, nor have 
sufficient funds been appropriated to 
establish such a system. But Miss Ta- 
gore is eager to see how we do it. 
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Your Investment Adviser—and You 


Some Do’s and Don’t’s for the Woman Investor 


FEW years ago a woman 

wrote a play which speedily 

became an outstanding 

Broadway success. And as 

her bank account, week by 
week, kept growing at a tremendous 
rate, she suddenly realized that her 
dream of a tiny French cottage set in 
the midst of a big and beautiful garden 
where, with an income just large enough 
to make her independent, she would be 
free to write as she pleased—had become 
a glorious possibility. She knew noth- 
ing about investments, for she had 
reached a young middle age without hav- 
ing any money to save, but she wanted 
the best investments she could obtain 
now, so she turned to her most thrifty 
friend and told him her needs. He ad- 
vised her to go to his investment house, 
and as it was a large and conservative 
one, of which even she knew the name, 
she had no hesitancy in going. This is 
how she stated her case: 

“T have $12,000 to invest now, and I 
expect to have more money to invest in 
the near future. It may amount to 
$50,000, more or less, and the income is 
to be for my old age. I know nothing 
about investments, but I’d like a six per 
cent return. If I can’t get that with 
safety, I’ll take less. All I mean is that 
I want my principal safe and as high a 
rate of interest as I can get on bonds 
that are good enough for the purpose 
I have outlined to you. I shall come to 
you every month and I shall look to you 
to complete my investment education.” 

Whatever this woman lacked in tech- 
nical knowledge of investments she 
more than compensated for by her ideal 
investment attitude—ideal in that it was 
the one best calculated to obtain for her 
the result she wanted. She went to a 
reliable investment firm, was entirely 
frank in stating her case, manifested her 
willingness to follow advice given by 
someone who was thus put upon his 
mettle to give her the best possible serv- 
ice, and agreed to co-operate by learning 
something of investments. Her plan 
was simple, but it worked. 

Stating one’s needs frankly to an ex- 
pert may seem an obvious thing to do, 
but it has been my experience that it 
takes both character and _ intelligence. 
Very few women who have never saved 
nor invested money know anything about 
investments, but they hate to admit their 
ignorance and they expect their financial 


By Louise Watson 


This series of articles is intended for 
the woman who ts interested in learn- 
ing to handle her own money intel- 
ligently. Each article is written by a 
woman who is an experienced investment 
adviser. Miss Watson, one of the 
younger women who have made good in 
that new occupation, knows from day- 
by-day experience the value of the in- 
vestor’s co-operation which she advises. 





doctor to cure their case without ever 
having been told their symptoms. There 
are many bonds on the list of every 
investment house which, though intrinsi- 
cally sound, may not fit a given inves- 
tor’s needs; but it is impossible for the 
most honest and informed adviser to 
discriminate unless she will give him 
full information about her resources, her 
investments, her general situation. Some 
are too thoughtless to do so, some too 
proud. 


HE woman who is frank in stat- 

ing her needs is usually the one 

who is willing and eager to take 
advice. An excellent example of the op- 
posite—the woman who, asking advice, 
won't take it—is one who put twenty- 
five per cent of her entire fortune into 
one bond which she liked, for she was 
suspicious of all investments and espe- 
cially of the information and motives of 
anyone who advised her. She preferred 
to put her funds into companies which 
she knew by reputation, and as they 
were very few in number, the principle 
of diversification, i. e., of dividing one’s 
funds among different classes of invest- 
ments for the sake of greater safety of 
principal, could not enter into her cal- 
culations. It was two years before she 
was willing to buy a bond of a corpora- 
tion unless she could see its physical 
properties with her own eyes. She was 
so eager to play safe that she ignored 
the fundamental principles of real 
safety. 

A good many women lose the advan- 
tage of a sound adviser by being too 
much influenced by inexpert opinion. 
There is the woman who thinks that 
any man, because he is a man, knows 
about investments, and never makes any 
decision without consulting some male 
relative. She never stops to think that 
he may know no more about securities 


than she does, although he may have 
more confidence about making decisions. 
While the average man usually has more 
general business experience, he is apt to 
tell you that he is an expert in his busi- 
ness and not in the security market. If 
his business experience has taught him 
anything, it has taught him where to go 
for expert advice in any line. 


UT after the investor. has her ad- 
viser and has begun to put her 
money into securities, shouldn’t 

she learn all she can, herself? Cer- 
tainly—the more she learns the better 
is the co-operation. ‘There are no blan- 
ket rules for selecting a safe investment, 
but there are certain general rules which 
the investor should, and does, learn by 
experience. In the very beginning, she 
is bound to learn that perhaps the most 
fundamental point in investing is not to 
put too high a percentage of her total 
capital into any one investment, and to 
divide her funds among various types of 
securities. Sometimes women err on the 
side of caution, and put so little into any 
one investment that they can not keep 
track of what they have even if they 
wish to do so. 

An investor should also learn to have 
her lists looked over once or twice a year 
by her adviser. 

She should learn to ask questions 
about the earnings of any company 
under consideration, and remember that 
what a company has earned for the last 
five or ten years and not for the last 
year alone is important in determining 
safety. 

She should learn that making a prac- 
tice of exchanging securities simply for 
the profit involved ultimately leaves her 
with a list intrinsically weaker than that 
she had at first. A woman may long for 
a high return, but if she stops to con- 
sider that she may. be imperiling her 
principal for the sake of an extra ten 
dollars income per year per thousand, 
the high rate will not seem so enticing. 
The ideal is to build up a list of high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, with 
perhaps a small percentage of common 
stocks of companies where incréase in 
earning power seems assured. With such 
a list an investor will fare well, no mat- 
ter how conditions change. Her ability 
to do this is dependent upon her desire 
to follow a very simple investment pro- 
gram. 
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OURTEEN contemporary 
Americans are portrayed by 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 
under the intriguing title “Fire 
Under the Andes” — drawn 

from a quotation which signifies, for her 
purpose, the fire that gives each charac- 
ter its motive force. These fourteen 
are, she says, “all fighters, Americans 
in conflict with something—with the 
age, with evil or ignorance, as they see 
it—with themselves if they are artists.” 
All of them Miss Sergeant approaches 
with outspoken admiration that never- 
theless stops well short of adulation. 
The sketches are all interpretive, not 
purely biographical, varying in length, 
in method, in excellence. Among the 
keenest and most sensitive are the chap- 
ters on Justice Holmes, “a Yankee 
strayed from Olympus”; Amy Lowell, 
of whom the author’s knowledge was 
rich and intimate, and Pauline Lord, 
whose elusive spell Miss Sergeant cap- 
tures in illuminating words. The others 
are William Allen White, “merry gen- 
tleman of Emporia”; Paul Robeson, 
actor; Alice Hamilton and William Al- 
anson White, physician-scientists; Eu- 
gene O'Neill, playwright; Robert Frost 
and Elinor Wylie, making with Amy 
Lowell a trio of poets; Robert Edmond 
Jones, artist of the theatre; H. L. Men- 
cken, editor and scourge; and Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Harvard's beloved 
teacher, ““Copey.” It is indeed a group 
of intellectual Americans whom Miss 
Sergeant paints, and her book affords 
welcome opportunity for new or enriched 
acquaintance. But because Justice 
Holmes is so magnificent—he celebrated 


Hoppé 


his eighty-fifth birthday just the other 


day, by working—and Miss Sergeant ap- 
suggest vou 


preciates him so keenly, we 
begin with this, the final chapter. 


ALMERSTON, for fifteen 
Foreign Secretary of England and 
twice Prime Minister, was, in the 
phrase of Philip Guedalla, his latest 
biographer, “the last fragment of the 
eighteenth century.”” In the early pages 


vears 


By C.S. 


ot the book, “Palmerston,” he is a little 
eighteenth century puppet figure, danc- 
ing its solemn minuet before the great 
back-drop of the Napoleonic wars. But 
the speed with which the author brings 
you to that point, the speed with which 
he takes his man through childhood, Har- 
row, Edinburgh, Cambridge, and _ sets 
him down at twenty-five, a viscount and 
ready for politics, should be a warning 
to the reader. The bulk of the book 
is politics, the best of it those early days 


during the excitement Napoleon was 


so successful in arousing throughout 
Europe. But when the Hardy-esque 
background of the Napoleonic wars 


fades out into darkness, Palmerston is 
left stranded in a maze of local politics 
and bureaucratic details. The reader 
is left stranded in the complicated web 
of international and British political 
situations from which there is little re- 
lief throughout the rest of the book. 
What relief there is is enchanting— 
vignettes thrown in, as it were, of Vic- 
toria and her Albert, Lady Cowper 


becoming Lady Palmerston, occasional. 


European travels. But these are scat- 
tered almost incidentally among descrip- 
tions of the part played by Palmerston 
in relation to the revolutions of ’30 and 
"48, to Prussia, to Russia, to France, 
to Italy. If you are so thoroughly 
familiar with the nineteenth century 


political situation that not even the most 
obscure reference can trip you up, you 
will enjoy all of “Palmerston,” other- 
wise—part of it. 


Anne 
Douglas 
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AS in “The Little French Girl,” 
A Anne Douglas Sedgwick, in her 
latest book, ‘The Old Countess,” writes 
with sure understanding and penetrating 
knowledge of France and the French 
people, throwing their subtleties and re- 
serve into sharp contrast against a frank, 
wholesome English type. 

There is the magnificent old scoundrel, 
Madame de Lamouderie, ravaged by 
time but still avid for love. She is the 
core of the story and yet apart from the 
triangle which she accidentally weaves 
and then struggles vainly to undo. It 


is the tamiliar triangle, but unfamiliar— 
not wanton love tossed gaily, but an 
agonized, unquenchable hunger destroy- 
ing simple happiness and comfort. They 
are hopelessly caught, Richard, the tem- 
peramental artist, his beloved wife, Jill, 
and tragic Marthe de Ludérac, caught 
and tormented as cruelly as the animals 
that Marthe rescues from the blows of 
the French peasants. So, too, in the 
end, she finds the strength to be the 
savior of their despair. 

Like a Greek tragedy Miss Sedg- 
wick’s story moves slowly to its irresist- 
ible fate. One knows that doom will 
overtake the characters as surely as one 
knows the turbulent river of Buissac 
will rise to carry corpses on its flooded 
bosom. 

The narrative suffers slightly from its 
first appearance as a magazine serial— 
the swing is sometimes interrupted with 
artificial climaxes where the reader can 
almost see ‘‘to be continued”’ at the bot- 
tom of the page. The ending, too, is 
“happy” in the conventional magazine 
sense. One wonders what would have 
happened if Marthe had not been such 
a saint—there are so few in real life. 


G. B. 


Stern 





HOSE who have read “The Ma- 

triarch”’ know how the family Rak- 
onitz spread out over Europe and how 
a woman ruled as long as old Anastasia 
was alive. When she died her mantle 
fell naturally upon young Toni, “the 
eldest, of the eldest, of the eldest” of 
the tribe. G. B. Stern’s new book, “4 
Deputy Was King,’ is Toni’s. It is, to 
the earlier one, what an easel picture is 
to a mural. The great dramatic can- 
vas, crammed with chaotic but co-ordi- 
nated detail, is missing. This is a slighter 
picture, concentrated upon fewer people, 
more shrill in color. Yet, if it is not so 
fine as the earlier book, it is for all that 
a corking good story. ‘Toni’s generation 
of Rakonitz is no longer pure Jew. The 
vitality, the recklessness of the tribe is 
still there, but the passionate loyalty to 
the family is broken. When Toni has 
to choose between the woman who rep- 
resents ‘the family’ and her husband, 
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she chooses Giles. With that choice 
goes her last shred of right to the matri- 
archy that was both her pride and her 
terror. She is no longer an absolute 
ruler. A deputy is king. 


HAT to do and how to do it, is 

a vital question for more and 
more women, and with the opening up 
of practically every avenue of work 
comes the need for orientation, for di- 
rected social and economic thinking, not 
only for women themselves, but for the 
public with which they come in contact. 
Two excellent books which give compre- 
hensive and practical information about 
these varied vocations—explaining what 
they are, the training and personal qual- 
ifications they demand—are “Fields of 
Work for Women,’ by Miriam Simons 
Leuck, long experienced in personnel 
work with the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and “Occupations for 
Women,” edited by O. Latham Hatcher, 
head of the Southern Women’s Educa- 
tional Alliance. The first, delightfully 


and simply written, stresses the young 
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This book, filled with countless beauti- | 
ful and amusing illustrations, explains | 
what has been the revolution that has oc- | 
curred in the lives of the women of the | 
last two centuries. Various aspects of do- | 
mestic life are dealt with and there are | 
chapters on education, on women in the 
professions, and the woman criminal. 
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You can’t play it well until you’ve mas- 
tered the essentials of Auction. Both are 
clearly explained in 
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worker’s side of the question; looking at 
each job from her viewpoint, and point- 
ing the way to her best possible develop- 
ment. The second, the result of con- 
tributions from eminent authorities in 
every field, combines the value of a scien- 
tific approach with the pleasing effect 
of skillful writing. Indexed to answer 
definite inquiries, it is a veritable every- 
body’s encyclopedia. 


Honore 
W illsie 


Morrow: 





re the very small group of novels 
centering about Abraham Lincoln, 
Honoré Willsie Morrow has added 
“Forever Free.” It is a story covering 
only the two critical years between the 
entrance of the Lincolns into the White 
House and the signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation—the hard two years 
in which the war began and Lincoln 
came to the point of full conviction 
about slavery. Its action revolves 
around a beautiful Southern woman spy, 
who has a place in the White House as 
social secretary to Mrs. Lincoln, who 
works hard for slavery, and who, to 
Lincoln’s boundless disgust, comes to 
love him. But this part of the story is 
less absorbing, and certainly less con- 
vincing, than such scenes as Lincoln’s 
struggles with his cabinet, his long night 
vigils over life-and-death problems, and 
the domestic scenes in which Mary 
Todd Lincoln, short tempered and fiery, 
is more lovable than she is commonly 
pictured. A little mechanical in spots, 
the book is alive wherever Lincoln ap- 
pears, and no one need fear lest it blur 
the historical figure. Instead, it deep- 
ens and intensifies the sense of Lincoln’s 
terrible burden and his selfless nobility. 


F course the reader’s opinion of 

Sinclair Lewis’s latest huge novel, 
“Elmer Gantry,” will be partly deter- 
mined by her opinion of preachers and 
organized religion in general. If she 
holds them in low esteem she may enjoy 
this story of a “shyster evangelist,” a 
preacher destitute of religion and ridden 
by lust—she may, if she has a strong 
stomach for multiplied unpleasantness. 
If she happens to have even a fairly 
good opinion of preachers, though she 
may find interest in certain phases of the 
crowded canvas, her chief emotions will 
be disgust and indignation. This is 
assuming that Sinclair Lewis has of- 
fered his Elmer Gantry as in some sort 
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a type, rather than an_ individual— 
Lewis’s own enormous zeal as a propa- 
gandist demands such an interpretation, 
and without it the book would be point- 
less. Yet it is fair to say that he makes 
an honestly skeptical preacher say that 
Gantry’s swinishness is exceptional, and 
Mr. Lewis is willing to paint in a good 
preacher when he sees one. But his 
years of searching and _ observation 
brought him in no one person a com- 
bination of faith, intelligence and 
modernism such as is not after all hard 
to find. No doubt Mr. Lewis, remark- 
able reporter that he is, has chapter and 
verse for every detail of Elmer Gantry’s 
lust, hypocrisy, bombast, but he has, in 
a far wiser reviewer’s phrase, “confused 
actuality with truth.” “Elmer Gantry” 
has overshot the mark; it fails as a 
novel not only for that reason but for 
the formlessness of its presentation. Its 
extravagances blur the fine passages 
which show up the dangers of profes- 
sional evangelism, the too frequent 
dominance of pulpits by interests and 
prejudice. The book is neither destruc- 
tive nor constructive because it is so 
violent. 


_ do you know? You can 
find out by reading “4sk Me 
Another!” It is made of quizzes on 
every subject under the sun, with 
answers in the back. You may glory in 
your high rating, correct your ignorance, 
or say, “What of it?” Compiled by 
Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty. ; 


OMEN investors will find in 
Elizabeth Frazer’s little book, 
“dA Woman and Her Money,” not only 
helpful suggestions but surprisingly easy 
reading. Out of many interviews Miss 
Frazer has built up a composite invest- 
ment adviser who teaches women clients 
the principles of sound investment 
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Coal-Diggers’ Wives 

(Continued from page 9) 
tion upon the outworn theme of coal- 
digging. If they wanted something they 
could ask for it and she would get it, 
but there was no sense in idle chatter. 
It’s the male among the miners who 
does most of the talking. 

On Saturday nights in the coal fields 
when the men get all slicked up and the 
women put on their best and as many 
as can get away from the babies accom- 
pany their husbands to a_ neighbor’s 
house, the men foregather in one room 
and the women in another. | It is in- 
variably from the former that the loud 
and continued sounds of human speech 
arise. “The women are mostly laconic. 

Laconic, and with the fear of the 
death or wounding of their men always 
on them. Some two thousand miners a 
vear are blown to bits or crushed to 
death in the mines. The total number of 
non-fatal accidents every year runs from 
fifty thousand to one hundred and fifty 
thousand. Sometimes you can see in the 
eyes of the women of the coal fields the 
fear that is bound up in such appalling 
figures. They wear a hunted look. 
Often their owners have stood at the pit- 
heads while the stretcher men of the 
relief corps have come out of the mine 
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carrying the twisted bodies of sons or 
brothers or husbands. 

There is courage among these women, 
a high courage that is not always passive 
or silent. They become articulate 
enough once they perceive that their kind 
is being attacked. The very isolation 
of the fields serves to draw them to- 
gether in common defense against ab- 
sentee operators and all others who 
would assail their solidarity. Especially 
in strike time. 

It is in the spring that men strike. It 
is in the spring that the new contracts 
are written or the old torn up. Out of 
the smoke-hung conference rooms where 
the leaders of both sides congregate 
comes word of a deadlock. Down 
through the union fields go orders not 
to return to work on April first, the date 
of the expiration of the contracts. Then 
the men come up carrying their tools 
and waving their caps and the women 
and children go down to the mine mouth 
and cheer too, though in the hearts of 
many of them there is a great blackness. 
‘For the wife of a veteran miner life 
is one of long periods of unemploy- 
ment, brought on either by strikes or 
bad times, and short hurried days of 
stumbling about in the dark before dawn 
to get ready the man’s dinner bucket and 
send him off to what perils she dare not 
conjure. 

In the spring men strike and for 
awhile the underground workers revel 
in fresh glimpses of a sunlighted world. 
They stretch themselves and relax 
mentally and physically, much like the 
pit mules who, when brought above 
ground at the calling of a strike, roll 
about in the paddocks like great kittens. 
But then the weeks drag on and while 
at first there is a certain happiness in 
knowing that your man is_puttering 
about in the truck garden behind the 
house or away fishing safe from all 
threats of ‘falls’ or gas, there comes a 
time when the grimmer aspects of the 
industrial struggle show their ugly 
heads. Now the wife begins to cut 
down on the little luxuries that make 
life in a coal camp passable. Now it is 
harder and harder to find storekeepers 
who will extend credit. And later the 
thing becomes a nightmare with the chil- 
dren half-fed, whining, rebellious, the 
man sulky, though still stubborn, and the 
woman expected to carry on uncomplain- 
ingly. Strikes for her mean more and 
not less work, more calls, with every 
day that passes, upon her iron patience. 
It is literally true that in most instances 
strikes are won or lost as the spirit of 
the women holds or breaks. And how 
gloriously through the entire history of 
the miners’ union has that spirit held! 

The newspaper reader who looks with 
indifferent eyes upon the press dispatches 
from the various strike fronts cannot see 
the real actors in the drama. They are 
not at conferences between the leaders 
in the city hotels, nor at meetings of the 
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local unions. They are in the home, 
holding a front that is far more impor- 
tant to the failure or success of the 
struggle than any much _ advertised 
salient. 

On the Kanawha River near Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, where miners and 
their families evicted during a strike 
had been living for three long hungry 
years in tents provided by the union, | 
came upon instance after instance of this 
Haming spirit of the women. They had 
gone unterrified through all the bitter 
brutalities of evictions intended to break 
them. They had been roused up before 
dawn, frequently in the midst of driv- 
ing rainstorms, to find the sheriff with 
his armed deputies at the door ordering 
them to clear out. While they stood 
with their whimpering children under 
what scarce shelter they could find, they 
had watched with staring eyes as the 
deputies threw their beloved household 
things out onto the road. 

Hours later a truck from the distant 
union headquarters would come to the 
rescue. Beds and chairs and tables would 
be piled, helterskelter, aboard—no room 
for such ‘‘uselesss” things as toys and 
pictures and the like—and they would 
follow the lumbering caravan down the 
road to where the men were running 
about in the rain, striving desperately 
to get up the union tents. Some of them 
would find shelter beneath the leaky roof 
of a little evangelical church that was 
not owned by the company, a few would 
be taken in by friendly farmers, but the 
majority would be compelled to crouch 
under sodden canvas, beaten by the 
storm but unbeaten by the cruelty of 
man. 

There are no doubt legal precedents 
a-plenty for the wholesale evictions that 
have taken place in most of the strikes 
below the Ohio River. But no one who 
has ever seen an eviction can forget or 
forgive the sufferings of the innocent 
victims of industrial dispute. 

And in spite of all this the women 
stick. Within a day or two, after they 
have established the routine of house- 
keeping in an army tent, they are out on 
the road urging the non-union workers 
to join the strike. It is true that they 
are not always choice in the language 
with which they address the men who, 
they believe, are taking the bread out 
of their children’s mouths. It is true 
that a strikebreaker would far rather 
march past rows of silent men strikers 
on the legalized picket lines than face 
the taunts of the women. In times like 
these, the usually inarticulate women are 
wont to pour forth all the bitterness of 
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years of suppression. In one case during 
a strike a few years ago in West Vir- 
ginia, the women were so successful in 
dissuading hired strikers from entering 
the mine that the alarmed company ofh- 
cials obtained from a pliant judge, a 
‘Woman's Injunction.” On this _re- 
markable paper were set forth not only 
the names of the men members of the 
union who were on strike, but the names 
ot their wives as well, prohibiting them 
from speaking to or “terrorizing” in any 
way the workers who had refused to go 
out. 

The morning after the sheriff had an- 
nounced that he would enforce the in- 
junction, every female creature in that 
particular camp from children in pigtails 
to hobbling grandmothers appeared on 
the picket line and spoke bluntly to the 
abashed_ strikebreakers slouching along 
with their heads down on their way 
to work. Some fifty of these women 
were arrested by flustered deputies 
armed with high-power rifles, piled into 
automobiles and trucks and taken ten 
miles across country to the nearest jail. 
All the way over they sang their union 
songs, but, arriving at the jail, they ap- 
peared docile enough. At that time, the 
place was so crowded with striking men 
that it was necessary to herd all the 
women into the “bull pen.” Now the 
jail was located between two of the 
town’s leading hotels and late that night 
the guests in these hotels were roused 
from complacent slumbers by the shrill 
singing of many women. Soon the 
sherift’s office was in receipt of a score 
of indignant telephone calls. This was 
an outrage, ‘phoned the proprietors, 
both, by the way, influential citizens. 
The sheriff must shut these women up. 
The harassed official first pleaded with 
his prisoners and then stormed and 
threatened, but they merely grinned at 
him and went on with their high-pitched 
chanting: 

“Just like a mule, 

A scabbing fool, 

Will scab until he dies. 

Oh, mule, just roll those eyes, 

Just like a mule, etc., etc.” 
Over and over they sang it while the 
telephone bell clanged in the sheriff’s 
office and the occupant of the same called 
on all his gods. Before sunup the 
women were on their way back to the 
camp, freed without any legal for- 
malities. And when the first  strike- 
breaker appeared with his dinner bucket 
and tools he had the same old female 
gauntlet to run. 

During the recent strike in Oklahoma 
the miners’ women chose recourse to 
prayer rather than profanity as the best 
method of showing the strikebreaker the 
error of his ways. At the approach of 
a scab, groups of women would fall to 
their knees by the roadside and in 
loud and terrifying voices beseech the 
Almighty to soften the hearts of the 
errant brethren. They would go on and 
beg Providence not to allow those who 


were not proficient in the ways of min- 
ing to become crushed under rock falls 
or blown to eternity by fire damp. As 
a result of these importunings, the com- 
pany managers tound fewer and fewer 
ot their strikebreakers reporting and 
those that did were well-nigh hysterical. 
So effective was this method that once 
more resort was made to the courts and 
an injunction was issued prohibiting 
miners’ wives from holding public 
“prayer meetings.” . 

At peace or at war, the lot of a 
miner’s wife, like the famed policeman’s, 
is not a happy one. Few are there 
among them who would have their chil- 
dren follow their father’s footsteps to 
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the pit head. To keep the boys from 
going underground, the mothers of the 
coal fields will make the most heroic sac 
rifices for the education of their young. 
More-and more of the sons of miners 
are drifting away from the field, not 
only because the mines in this country 
are notoriously overmanned, but also be 
cause of the strong pressure exerted 
home to have them take up some other 
calling. But the older men stick be- 
cause they know no other trade, and 
“once a miner, always a miner.” “And 
their women stick by them, grim, sparse, 
tight-lipped, familiars of war and death 
and all stark things, the last of the 
American pioneers. 
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You CANNOT Spoil Your Ballot 
on the Voting Machine 





“T° HOUSANDS of paper 

ballots are thrown out 
every election because they 
are improperly marked or 
otherwise defective. The 
result of many a close elec- 
tion would have been dif- 
ferent if there had been no 
spoiled ballots. With the 
voting machine there can 
be no spoiled or defective 
ballots. 


You cast your vote by turning down a little pointer 


over each candidate’s name. 


No marks are required. 





And you cannot vote for more 
than the proper number of can- 
didates. If you are voting for 
Governor, you can vote for one 
and only one; if three judges 
are to be elected, you can vote 
for three but no more. Je- 
chanical controls make it impos- 
sible tor you to spoil your ballot. 


This and other equally impor- 
tant advantages have influenced 
over 1,800 communities to dis- 
card the antiquated paper ballot 


and install voting machines. 





Some Causes of 


Spoiled Paper Ballots 


1—Pencil marks that might identify 
ballot. 

2—Voting for more than proper 
number of candidates. 

3—Failure to make cross mark 
within square. 

4—Attempted erasure to correct a 
mistake. 

5—Use of fountain pen instead of 
pencil. 

6—Enthusiastic voter writes mes 
sage on ballot. 

7—Some voters sign their names to 
ballots. 
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Clubs de Luxe 


(Continued from page 27) 


uated from one beautiful building to an- 
other. The Friday Morning Club sold 
its first charming building to the Catho- 
lic Women’s Club, which moved it to 
another lot. On the same site Friday 
Morning built, in 1923, a new home, 
for which their 2,500 members raised 
more than half a million dollars. By 
a combination of “earning, saving and 
giving,’ the women managed to raise 
$210,000, and then added a mortgage 
of $350,000. Two auditoriums, one 
large and one small, an art gallery, 
offices, committee rooms, lounges and 
library, as well as the vital details of 
restaurant and kitchen, make up the six 
stories. 

Ebell already had a splendid club- 
house valued at $400,000, when the 
women began to dream of a still more 
sumptuous home. ‘They profited enor- 
mously from an increase in property 
values, and the new home is _ being 
financed by proceeds from the sale of 
Home No. 1, and by another piece of 
valuable property. The new building, 
in one of the finest residential sections 
in Los Angeles, will be built around a 
patio the size of an average city lot. 
One building will have reception, dining 
department and tea rooms, and the other 
a completely equipped theater. There 
will be no sleeping rooms. 

A million dollars was raised by the 
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members of the Women’s City Club, of 
San Francisco, for the gorgeous new 
home which they have occupied since 
September, 1925, and which was built 
at a cost of $650,000. A holding com- 
pany was formed and $250,000 worth 
of 6 per cent debenture bonds issued. 
A first mortgage of $600,000 and a 
second mortgage of $200,000 was placed 
on the land and building. The club 
has a restaurant and cafeteria, ninety- 
eight rooms for rent, thirty of which 
are saved for transients, an auditorium, 
a swimming-pool, roof-garden, and great 
beauty in the details of its decoration. 

The Volunteer Workers system at 
the club is a unique and _ interesting 
feature. Low dues and a large mem- 
bership are made possible because the 
members, in attractive uniform, serve 
behind the steam-tables in the cafeteria, 
hand out books in the library or pour 
tea in the lounge. ‘T’wo thousand hours 
of service a month are contributed to 
the club by club members. 

The woman’s athletic club idea is the 
result of women’s new interest in health, 
exercise and keep-fit programs of all 
kinds. The athletic club, offering all 
the advantages of other clubs, also em- 
phasizes the gymnasium and swimming- 
pool in the club activities. Its appeal 
to the modern woman is demonstrated 
by the million-and-a-half-dollar club- 
house in Los Angeles and the seventeen- 
story home of the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club in Chicago, built at a 
cost of three and three-quarter million. 

The Los Angeles Women’s Athletic 
Club, completed in April, 1925, is a 
five-story building, with all sorts of 
modern appointments for sports and 
relaxation. An enviable feature is the 
second-story Italian garden, lovely with 
cypresses and antique marbles. The club 
represents an investment of a million 
and a half, of which $700,000 was in 
the form of a mortgage loan. The San 
Francisco Women’s Athletic Club was 
under way when the United States went 
into war. In 1922 it had outgrown its 
building and ground was broken for an 
addition as large as the original struc- 
ture. 

A swimming pool seventeen stories 
high in the air, lighted with skylights, 
where women can swim under the blue 
sky in the very heart of Chicago’s down- 
town district, is the unique feature of 
the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, 
completed in March, 1926. Seven years 
before a group of far-seeing women 
purchased a tract of land for $95,000. 
When their clubhouse was built the land 
was worth eight times what they paid 
for it, and the property was recognized 
by bankers as good security for a mort- 
gage loan. 

Nine floors provide a large share of 
the club revenue, with rental from 
stores, shops, offices and studios. Three 
floors have bedrooms, the other five 
floors are utilized for the club activities. 
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They hold a two-story gymnasium, run- 
ning track, special exercise room, space 
tor indoor baseball, tennis, golf, pool 
and billiard rooms, bowling alley and 
swimming pool. 

With so many clubs just managing 
to make ends meet in their food-service 
departments, or operating at a loss to 
the club, the Women’s City Club of 
Detroit can boast of a restaurant and 
cafeteria that are managed at a profit. 
The Detroit women raised $850,000 for 
the new club home, built in 1924, with 
$50,000 in fees and dues from 2,000 
new members, a bank mortgage of 
$375,000 and a second mortgage of 
$425,000 taken by club members. ‘The 
income from the rental of shops, stores 
and rooms is sufficient to meet the in- 
terest and bond retirement and provide 
a sinking fund. As with most of these 
many-storied new buildings, revenue 
comes in from the rent of shops—six 
ground-floor stores and ten shops in this 
case. Auditorium and shops—of a kind 
to appeal to women purchasers—are al- 
most as characteristic of the modernly 
financed woman’s clubhouse as are 
lounge and dining room. 

What the modern woman wants in 
her club is clearly defined in the build- 
ing plans of the Town Club, of Buffalo, 
in which the club women of western 
New York will realize their long- 
cherished hopes for a clubhouse in a 
magnificent million-dollar home. 

The seven-story building will have in- 
side shops, dining room, foyer and large 
banquet hall on the first floor. Private 
dining rooms, library and reading rooms 
and the club offices will be on the mez- 
zanine, with the floors above for 
sleeping rooms and apartments. A com- 
plete Turkish bath plant adjacent to 
the swimming pool, bowling alleys and 
gymnasium. will be in the basement. 

The Buffalo women started with the 
intention of buying an old house to re- 
model, but the more they studied the 
problem the more they realized that the 
club women of today must build for the 
women of the future, and before long 
they found themselves with a million- 
dollar undertaking on their hands. The 
financial plan includes the sale of $500, 
000 worth of debenture bonds, of which 
$250,000 worth have already been sold, 
and a first mortgage of from 50 to 60 
per cent of the building cost and a sec- 
ond mortgage if necessary. 


The Providence Plantations Club, of 
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Providence, Rhode Island, with a mem- 
bership of about 1,400, has a new 
$500,000 clubhouse under construction, 
having outgrown the home for which 
they paid $6,000 a year rent. With its 
purpose of “promoting acquaintance 
and good will,” this club is of the type 
of social club to which belong also the 
Colony Club, of New York—perhaps 
the first to build a sumptuous home— 
the Cosmopolitan Club, of New York, 
and the Acorn, of Philadelphia. The 
Plantations Club is financing its build- 
ing by a stock issue, and expects to main- 
tain itself, once built, by dues, plus rent 
of bedrooms, auditorium, small assembly 
room, committee rooms, private dining 
rooms, and the profits from a café. 

Among the newest clubhouses de luxe 
are those of the Miami Woman's Club 
and the Nineteenth Century Club, of 
Memphis, Tennessee. The latter, a 
$400,000 building, dedicated last Oc- 
tober, finds itself now in possession of 
a building estimated by business experts 
to be worth close to a million dollars. 
Initial steps toward obtaining the pres- 
ent club home were taken under the 
presidency of Mrs. Reginald Owen, 
nationally famous as Ruth Bryan Owen, 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan. 
There is a friendly, gay, companionable 
“something” about the Memphis Club 
—a $250,000 plant—which carries with 
it a hint of moonlight swimming parties, 
holiday dances and happy neighborhood 
gatherings of all kinds. The swimming 
pool is in a one-story building, with 
three sides of glass and a glass roof that 
can be converted into an out-of-door 
pool in summer; but it‘ is the supper 
room in the clubhouse basement, 
planned, if you please, to prepare re- 
freshments: for swimming parties, that 
gives the real touch of gayety to the 
club. Besides the swimming pool, 
housed in a building of its own, there is 
an auditorium with immense stage and 
a large hotel kitchen adjoining. 

The world no longer gasps with as- 
tonishment every time a woman scales 
the peak of achievement, but it will be 
a long time before one can look at one 
of these beautiful and impressive 
woman’s club buildings without seeing 
it as a splendid tribute to the success 
with which woman has adjusted herself 
to the complexities of the modern world. 
Women have been as ready to assume 
the responsibility for a million-dollar 
clubhouse as to accept the hard work 
and all the elements of risk involved 
in making a place for themselves in the 
business world. And they have brought 
to bear, in magnified form, the same 
qualities of thrift, management, good 
housekeeping that have been their age- 
old characteristics. Every one of these 
buildings is a proof that women are 
good housekeepers! 





More clubhouse stories in other num- 
bers. See the back cover. 


Alimony 


(Continued from page 11) 


if it is not necessary, parents have no 
business to inflict it on their offspring. 
Comtortable, simple living and an ade- 
quate education is the inalienable right 
ot children if their parents can afford 
to give it to them. 

If we are to abolish alimony utterly 
we shall have partially to abolish mat- 
rimony or to accept more and more 
marriages in which the women are wage- 
earners. In other words, the financial 
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risks are too great for any clear-eyed, 
logical-minded woman to take. The 
dice are loaded so far as she is con- 
cerned. It amounts to the man saying 
to her, “I’ll support you as long as | 
like you enough to keep you my wife’; 
or to her saying to him, “I’ll give you 
the best of my life without payment, 
beyond support while I am your wife.” 
Many women will prefer not to marry 
on that basis. Many women will pre- 
fer the financial certainty of their eco- 
nomic independence to the hazards of 
such a union. 

There are three conclusions that I 
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would like to draw. First, if you are 
the kind of woman who is determined 
that you will never take alimony under 
any circumstances—don’t ever give up 
your job. If you had one before mar- 
riage, keep it after marriage; if you did 
not have one before marriage, develop 
one after. Then, if the break ever 
comes, you will be prepared. If, how- 
ever, you are a woman so situated that 
with divorce a difficult economic strug- 
gle confronts you, do not fail to exact 
a just proportion of the common earn- 
ings and, in addition, alimony until you 
can take care of yourself. Last of all, 
remember that every case is an indi- 
vidual one, every problem different from 
every other; that each should be settled 
with justice to both and can be settled 
on a basis of self-respecting decency. 
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Younger Generation 
(Continued from page 17) 


ing is stupid. Usually the ones who 
try it right away, the moment they meet 
you and can get you into a corner, are 
the dull ones, who haven’t brains enough 
for anything else.” 

She had much to say that was illumi- 
nating about experiments her friends 
were making, and experiences she had 
had. She was sometimes shocked, and 
sometimes puzzled by her friends. Her 
own trials and stumbles she took with 
a gay fearlessness and a sparkling sense 
of adventure. 

“It’s queer,” she meditated, “how pet- 
ting has become a custom, so much so 
that some boys seem to think it is ex- 
pected of them. You can feel them set 
themselves, and get all ready to try you 
out. Once in a while, when I was con- 
scious of that tense atmosphere, I’ve 
beaten them to it by telling them they 
needn’t bother, I’d much rather be 
talked to than petted. 

“It is stupid,” she repeated her first 
condemning phrase. “But even if I 
liked necking with every man that comes 
along I know it would wreck me, men- 
tally and physically. I don’t want to go 
to pieces over a thing no more worth 
while than petting parties. I have to 
look after me, Dorothy,” she put a hand 
up to her white young throat and patted 
it reassuringly. ‘Nobody else will if I 
don’t. 

“Yet there’s no use blinking the fact,” 
she went on, “that some of the girls must 
get a sort of satisfaction out of it. Moon- 
light nights, when you’re young, and 
sort of hungry and lonely. I guess prob- 
ably the thing that has saved me,” her 
quiet open tone said this was the truest 
thing she knew, “‘is the fact that always, 
from the time I was fifteen or sixteen 
and sort of began to wake up, I’ve been 
crazy about some one boy, and been so 
keen about him that I didn’t care about 
anybody else.” 

Heré seems to be one of the standards 
of the present youth. It cropped out 
over and over again, in defining “neck- 
ing,” in talking of specific happenings. 
Promiscuous necking, with anyone who 
comes along, is, in the current phrase 
of condemnation, “all wet.” But being 
in love, being “crazy about some one 
boy,” makes understandable and _ reason- 
able and permissible many of the “‘liber- 
ties” which an older generation says it 
limited to its betrothed. 

And such affection, which is very real 
and very moving, does not necessarily 
lead to marriage, for it is one of the 
peculiarities of post-war youth that it 
takes marriage with exceeding serious- 
ness, and does not at all believe that be- 
cause one falls in love one must there- 
fore rush right off to the altar. Dorothy 
phrased it when she said, without a 
touch of cynicism, “I think losing your 
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head over a man is the very worst rea- 
son tor marrying him.” 

Joan, on the other hand, wasn’t very 
much interested in the discussion. ‘“‘It’s 
all so general,” she said with the pas- 
sion for facts which her scientific train- 
ing has emphasized. She is straight and 
slim and boyish, counting a walk of 
twenty miles in a day as no more diff- 
cult, and almost as important, as the 
“cum laude’ which she acquired with 
her diploma. 

“Petting is clear outside my line,” 

she said, “and there aren’t any clear cut 
definitions or established values to start 
from. ‘Take that old phrase ‘womanly 
virtue.’ I’m not at all sure I know what 
it means. As for considering it impor- 
tant above all others, as my aunts say 
they did, I don’t agree at all. More im- 
portant than truth, and honor, and cour- 
age? I doubt if any strictly womanly 
virtue can be set above those great hu- 
man virtues which belong to both sexes. 
Of course there is the possibility that 
what people mean by the phrase is not 
an abstract virtue limited to one sex, 
but straight physical chastity. But if 
they do, why on earth don’t they say 
3) 
Myra was nearly as devastating to 
discussion, but for the opposite reason 
that she likes to take a parlor problem 
over the highways of the world, to trace 
its first cause back to some flaw in the 
primordial ooze, and its final result to 
some indefinite future. Gamin witchery 
takes the place of beauty in Myra. She 
is as modern as Picasso or James Joyce, 
and there is nothing she will not con- 
sider, even those curious relationships 
which are outside the law. 

She had neither illusions nor excuses 
to offer. “I think we are idiots,’’ she 
proclaimed. “We've reduced _ kissing 
nearly to the common thing it was in 
the days of the Restoration, when it be- 
came a form of greeting between all 
kinds of people. We've taken the ro- 
mance all away from it. You meet a 
new man, and before you fairly know 
his name, or whether he’s dumb or 
clever, he is kissing you and expecting 
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you to be enthusiastic over it. We've 
forgotten what it means for a friend- 
ship to grow and blossom. We strip the 
petals off the tight-closed bud to get at 
the zolden heart, and then wonder why 
it is cold and slightly green. 

“Why do we do it? I don’t know. 
Or rather, I can only make tentative 
guesses. “The war, which did break up 
old standards, only affected us in a sort 
of second-hand way. We were chil- 
dren in 1917. Scientific training with 
its emphasis on facts instead of tradi- 
tions has an influence. Modern mate- 
rialistic philosophy, which tests every- 
thing by the standard ‘will it work?’ A 
psychology that makes life only a series 
of reflexes and reactions, and another 
that emphasizes the bad effects of any 
repression. Religion gone into a re- 
ceivership, and hell closed down. All 
those things have an effect. 

“And don’t forget,” she became less 
the student of world causes and more 
the sensitive young feminine, “that 
there’s also a very human hurt brav- 
ado in it. We are all tarred with the 
same brush, all heaped with blame for 
recklessness. It doesn’t matter how well 
I may behave, personally, I’m part of 
this generation, and, therefore, judged 
guilty without trial. Well, having the 
blame, we might as well have some of 
the fun.” 

Here, then, is a cross-section of what a 
small group of the younger generation 


really think about themselves. Here 
are some of the things that have hap- 
pened, and some of the background 
causes, even the background philosophy. 
So far as these particular girls are con- 
cerned the picture is honest and accu- 
rate, but it would be folly to try to 
draw conclusions about the behavior or 
the thoughts of youth from this or any 
other group. Any attempt at generalizing 
comes to nothing more comforting than 
the old epigram, “All generalizations 
are false, including this one.” 

It can be said with complete safety 
that youth is not unanimous in the things 
it does, thinks or says, any more than 
are all bachelors or all wives. As a 
group falling within certain age limits 
it is made up of widely varying individ- 
uals, with varying backgrounds, train- 
ing, standards, habits and ideals. What 
is one girl’s custom is another’s anath- 
ema, and to say that all youth is wild 
is to commit an extravagance worthy 
of youth itself. 

As to what the older generation can 
do about the degree of “wildness” which 
is the fashion among certain groups, let 
Peggy have the last word: 

“T don’t think there’s very much they 
can do about these ‘wild young things,’ ” 
she said candidly. “If they have brought 
them up without taste or judgment, they 
can’t expect them to develop those things 
suddenly, on meeting their first kiss or 
cocktail. On the other hand, if boys or 
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girls have both taste and judgment, then 
they deserve the chance to exercise them. 
Those qualities are like good muscles, 
they thrive with use. 

“But getting shocked isn’t going to do 
any good, or rushing into horrified print, 
or laying down rules. It might help a 
bit if they would clear things up in their 
own minds, and set out lines of appeal 
in terms the younger generation under- 
stands and values. And when a shy 
new standard does raise its head’’—she 
flashed the smile that slays its thousands 

-“‘for there are such things, even among 
the wildest—it ought to have recogni- 
tion and understanding and welcome.” 


(More discussion of this subject will 
be welcome—iwhether from mothers, 
daughters, fathers or sons.) 
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Repertory Theater 
(Continued from page 23) 

sciousness of owning a brick in the build- 

ing. It takes years to develop a PEo- 

PLE’s Theatre, but I feel confident that 

in time not only New York, but every 

big city of the United States, and many 

a big town, too, will support its own 

repertory theatre. When that time 

comes, the people of America need no 
longer cry for censorship of the stage. 

The people themselves—the founders of 

their own theatres—will be their own 

censors. 
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Cancer 
(Continued from page 2+) 


disease. The liability of dying during 
the year of cancer at the age of forty- 
five is only about one in two thousand, 
but this frequently grows until as old 
age approaches, say the age of seventy, 
the liability of dying during the year of 
cancer becomes one in three hundred. 
That is, if you have three hundred 
women triends, one of those will die dur- 
ing the year of the disease. Thus cancer 
becomes increasingly frequent with age. 
In children and young adults up to 
thirty-five or forty, the disease is very 
infrequent. After forty-five it becomes 
one of the three most important causes 
of death, the other two being heart 
disease and kidney disease. 

Now what are the points that every 
woman should remember in order that 
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she may help herself to escape death trom 
cancer? They are relatively simple. In 
the first place, while cancer itself is not 
inherited, it is probable that in some 
families a liability to the disease exists, 
and if one knows that there have been 
many cases of cancer in near relatives, 
especial care should be taken. Such 
peopl* ought to have a thorough exam- 
ination at least once a year by a com- 
petent doctor. 

Those whose families are entirely free 
trom the disease might do well to do 
the same, because cancer occurs in a large 
uumber of people and apparently with- 
out relation to health or conditions of 
living. Apparently every one is liable to 
it. Otherwise there would not be so 
high a death rate from the disease, and 
as that liability increases with age, the 
older one gets, the more careful one 
should be to have such an examination. 
If your physician laughs at you and says 
that you do not need to bother with 
such an examination, go to some other 
and more competent doctor. In _ the 
question of life and death, the best is 
none too good. 

What are the symptoms which peo- 
ple can notice which should lead them 
to go immediately to a physician? In the 
first place, any marked loss of weight 
should be immediately investigated. 
That is not of itself a symptom of can 
cer. You may have diabetes or merely 
some severe digestive disturbance, but it 
is one of the earliest symptoms of can- 
cer of the stomach? 

Any little sore on the skin or even a 
brown patch or a mole which begins to 
grow should be submitted to your doc- 
tor for his opinion. Moles which are 
being rubbed by the clothing should be 
removed, as they not infrequently turn 
into a very bad sort of cancer. Others 
can be left and watched. If they begin 
to grow, they should be cut out; it is 
the only treatment. Any chronic sore 
on the lip or tongue or cheek which does 
not heal in a few weeks should not be 
treated with home remedies, but investi- 
gated by your doctor. It may be an 
early cancer. It may be entirely harm- 
less, but do not sit around and hope that 
it will disappear. Find out at once 
what it is. 

Any lump in the breast should be 
promptly examined. The ones which are 
painful are much less apt to be cancer 
than those which cause no pain, for one 
of the things to remember is that pain 
is not a symptom of cancer. But why 
should you attempt to make a diagnosis 
of a dangerous trouble? Go to your doc- 
tor and have him carefully examine the 
lump, measure it, and if he thinks it is 
harmless. go back to him three months 
later and see whether it has grown. In 
women of forty-five or over, eighty per 
cent of the growing lumps of the breast 
are cancer. 

Anv attack of indigestion beginning 
after the age of fortv should be investi- 
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gated. Sudden changes in health, such 
as anemia or the loss of weight, already 
spoken of, may signify a cancer of some 
portion of the intestine; changes in the 
bowel habits, such as constipation com- 
ing on suddenly when the bowels have 
been always normal, or sudden diarrhoea, 
are suggestive of cancer of the lower 
bowel. Especially important is the pass- 
ing of blood or mucus with the move- 
ments. Many cases of cancer of the 
rectum are treated as piles until the 
disease is perfectly hopeless, so that de- 
tection of piles should always be fol- 
lowed by a careful examination by a 
good surgeon. 

Cancer of the womb is another type 
which should be diagnosed early, but 
which almost never is, for the simple 
reason that women do not go and have 
an examination when certain symptoms 
occur. These symptoms are, it is true, 
very varied, and they may mean nothing, 
but why take a chance? The symptoms 
are not pain, but merely irregular bleed- 
ing when the periods have previously 
been regular, or bleeding after the change 
of life, or some discharge during the 
monthly intervals; a sense of weight or 
heaviness in the abdomen. Among the 
more ignorant women of the laboring 
classes, cancer of the womb is almost 
never diagnosed in time to cure. In a 
certain group of women in the large 
cities who are now going regularly to a 
physician every six months for examina- 
tion, cancer of the womb is often dis- 
covered at so early a stage that it is al- 
most certainly curable. 

It may be argued that such an oppor- 
tunity belongs only to the well-to-do who 
can afford a very competent physician, 
but this is not true. There are plenty 
of physicians who are competent even in 
the small towns, and the poor people who 
cannot afford an exnensive consultant in 
the larger cities will always get intelli- 
gent and sympathic treatment at the hos- 
pital dispensaries. The doctors at sucha 
dispensary will certainly not ridicule 
any one who after forty-five wishes to 
be examined in order to see if she has 
not a cancer. In fact, the American 
Medical Association, with a member- 
shin which includes a large proportion 
of the doctors in the country, is doing 
everything it can to get its doctors to 
carry out these periodic examinations on 
everv one; in young peonle to discover 
beginning tuberculosis or Bright’s disease 
or diabetes; in the older to detect the 
first stages of hardening of the arteries 
or the presence of an early cancer which 
is in a stage when it is curable. 

Tt has heen estimated that if. the 
women of the United States, some 60,- 
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UO of whom die every year from can- 
cer, would have such periodic examina- 
tions, the death rate from this disease 


would fall at least a third; in other 
words, that 20,000 women would be 
saved every year who now are con- 


demned to die. Such an unfortunate 
situation as now exists, in which scarcely 
one woman out ot a hundred is saved, 
could be radically changed, but such 
change cannot be brought about by the 
physicians themselves. “The Society for 
the Control of Cancer can circulate all 
the pamphlets it chooses, can broadcast 
facts concerning cancer, but if people do 
not listen, and do not act upon the in- 
struction offered, the death rate will re- 
main almost 100 per cent. 

The great goal of the Society for the 
Control of Cancer is to have every one 
after the age of forty examined once a 
year. For those who can not or will 
not do this, they are willing ‘to send free 
of cost such reading matter as will give 
many more details than can be furnished 
in this short article, so that anyone who 
reads this and wishes to get further in- 
formation can obtain it by writing to the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. The Society is supported by gifts 
from those who believe thoroughly that 
education will save lives and that the 
extraordinarily good results which have 
been obtained by a few surgeons on 
highly intellectual people can be given 
to the entire population of the United 
States, if people will only read and act 
upon the information received. 


Our World 


(Continued from page 15) 

duces in quantity, at high speed and with 
unvarying uniformity. Naturally an 
age such as ours, dependent for its life 
upon power-driven machinery, takes on 
something of the spiritual color of its 
controlling factor. And that color is 
often a drab one. For the majority of 
the one hundred and ten millions of us 
life may be more comfortable and _ se- 
cure and on the whole better organized 
than was life at the time when four mil- 
lion men and women were strung along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Whether or not 
life for us today is as happy and full of 
meaning and interest as it was for the 
colonials is a matter for debate. Quan- 
tity, speed and uniformity may be the 
chief ends of machines, but not of men 
and women. There are evidences of a 
significant revolt among the more intelli- 
gent of the rising generation against the 
monotonies of a machine age. The 
youngsters are beginning to question 
some of our most cherished beliefs in 
mere bigness. 

Of the many avenues of escape from 
the humdrum of a power-driven civiliza- 
tion there is one at least that seems most 
Promising. We are now on the thres- 


hold of a new era. It is the era of cheap 


and abundant electrical power. As the 
steam-engine transformed this nation 


from a country of individualistic farm- 
ers to one of industrialists, so the fact 
that it is now possible to transmit elec- 
tricity over long distances vitally affects 
our national direction. Electricity in 
common use multiplies the productive 
capacity of the common man by a thou- 
sand-fold. Up to the present with all 
his ingenuity and mechanical genius the 
American has by and large been a slave 
of the machine which he has created. 
New sources of electrical energy found 
in our mines and waterways mean liber- 
ation from the machine master. Pro- 
vided that this Giant Power is not mo- 
nopolized for the profits of the few, there 
is in the coming of the Electrical Era 
hope for a more spacious civilization. 
Here we are, then, one hundred and 
ten million of us set down in an amaz- 
ingly rich continent, separated by thou- 
sands of miles of water from the folk- 
ways and culture of Europe yet. still 
willingly or unwillingly bound to those 
folkways and that culture. We have 
seen something of the problems that 
were faced by those who set the Ameri- 
can machine into action. We know that 
many of these problems are as yet un- 
solved. Shall we, for example, have 
more or less democracy? Shall democ- 
racy be the rule of intelligence or the 
mere counting of noses? Can we trust 
the common man to manage his public 
affairs as well as he manages his private 
business or must we turn to the idea of 


a government of the “best people’? 


This matter of democracy with a 
question mark is at the core of practi- 
cally every problem that affects us as 
citizens. It enters into the ownership 
and operation of our railroad systems, 
it enters into the ownership and use of 
our natural resources, our mines and 
mineral deposits, our forests and water- 
ways. You will find it there when you 
tackle the educational problem in your 
own community, when you consider the 
rights of minorities to be heard, when 
you think of laws and their makers and 
breakers, the condition of women in 
America, the relations of labor and cap- 
ital, whenever, in fact, you function as a 
citizen of the United States whether 
you are casting your vote for the next 
President or expressing your opinion on 
the need of a playground for your town. 

And always, as was the case with our 
forefathers, there hangs over us the black 
threat of war. There are historians 
who contend that only through the col- 
lisions of peoples in time of war is any 
true progress made. One culture sup- 
plants another, runs their argument, 
and a new set of ideas becomes domi- 
nant. Shall we accept this ruthless the- 
ory and become pacifist followers of the 
War God, or shall we determine that 
from now on difference of opinion shall 
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be resolved not by force but through the 
democratic method of discussion of 
facts? In other words, shall Reason or 
Instinct have the rule? H. G. Wells 
has put our present case in a nutshell 
when he says that we are all in a great 
race between Chaos and Education. 

While the last of America’s geograph- 
ical frontiers have been surveyed, there 
remains for the American of 1927 a 
whole new world for exploring, the 
boundaries of which we do not dare de- 
fine. In the understanding of ourselves, 
in the relations of ourselves to our en- 
vironment and our fellows, in the ad- 
justment of our personal lives to a com- 
plex society we have as yet made but the 
first feeble steps. The ‘Good Life” 
that is our common hope is within our 
reach, but not for the asking. 

The intelligent citizen who looks back 
at the beginnings of this nation feels at 
once pride and a sense of responsibility. 
Pride that here was inaugurated one of 
the most splendid projects of the human 
spirit, the great adventure of democracy: 
responsibility for making that project 
come alive. 
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Chloe Owings 


(Continued from page 13) 


most distinguished officials of France. 
Later, there came to Chloe Owings the 
greatest honor of all——the Academy of 
Political and Moral Sciences of the 
French Institute “crowned” her book. 
Miss Owings has the distinction of being 
the only American woman thus honored 
by that august body. 

She had, of course, made many friends 
among the professors, and one day, 
while walking along the street with one 
of them, she turned and said, “I wonder 
if you know what a real adventure the 
Sorbonne is for me? In fact, it’s a great 
adventure, especially for a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

When she saw him next day he still 
looked puzzled. . . . That this 
American woman, who was as charming 
as she was intelligent, could ever have 
been a farmer’s daughter. . .. 
Non! Impossible, ca. He turned to her 
and protested, ““But, Mademoiselle, you 
spoke of having been a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. Was it not that your father was 
a landed proprietor? Or was it only 
a little joke that you made?” All she 
could do was to tell him gently that he 
didn’t understand because he had never 
been in America. 

Returning to this country in 1923, 
Miss Owings accepted a staff position 
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with the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, in which she is now Director of 
the Protective Measures Division. She 
has made several important studies, one 
ot the woman police movement, on 
which she published a book, and another 
of social relationships on the college 
campus. 

In the evening she goes home to a bit 
of France in the person of Marguerite, 
eight years old, whose legal guardian she 
has become. 

Miss Owings’s life, in its richness and 
high level of achievement, seems much 
more remarkable to you and me than it 
does to her. She insists that whatever 
she has accomplished has been done as 
part of the day’s work and _ because 
she had the good fortune to be born 
in America. ‘We women here have 
nothing to hinder us as compared with 
the women of Europe,” she declared. 
. . «. That is true, of course, but I 
rather doubt that anything, anywhere, 
could hinder Chloe Owings’s tranquil 
attainment of whatever goal she sets 
herself. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


Congress and end the possibility of the 
filibusters which operate so effectively 
when the session is automatically ended 
after three months. Senator Norris 
would have the new Congress meet 
shortly after the fall election, and the 
second session begin a full year before 
the two-year terms of representatives ex- 
pire. He points out that the filibuster 
flourishes only near the close of the short 
session, and operates much less effec- 
tively during the long session, which can 
be continued indefinitely. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress deserves 
commendation for things done as well 
as condemnation for things left undone. 
Here are its major accomplishments: 

The McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill, vetoed by the President, and there- 
fore likely to crop out again in the next 
Congress. 

The radio bill establishing a Federal 
commission of five members to control 
radio broadcasting. Congress neglected 
to appropriate any funds for salaries and 
expenses, but the five members imme- 
diately moved into a bare office in the 
Commerce Department building and 
prepared to take chaos out of the air. 
Salaries will have to be provided retro- 
actively when Congress meets in Decem- 
ber. 

The McFadden-Pepper branch bank- 
ing bill granting a permanent charter to 
the Federal Reserve System and author- 
izing national banks to engage in branch 
banking. 

The Administration bill setting up a 
separate Prohibition Bureau in the 
Treasury Department and placing all 
enforcement agents under civil service. 
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Extension of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act until 1929. 

Agreement against the wishes of the 
President to appropriate $450,000 to be- 
gin work on three new cruisers author. 
ized in 1924. 

Minor bills, bringing the total of new 
laws enacted during the second session 
to 284. 

Secretary of State Kellogg, irritated 
and worn out by the persistent efforts of 
Senator Borah and other members of 
Congress to interfere in his conduct of 
affairs with Mexico and Nicaragua, went 
to North Carolina for golf and a needed 
rest. Returning, he stated that the dis- 
pute with Mexico over application of the 
new oil and land laws to American prop- 
erty is much less serious than the public 
has been led to believe” and that the 
controversy is “‘susceptible to negotia- 
tion.”” Ambassador Tellez has been con- 
ferring with President Calles at Mexico 
City, and dispatches from there indicate 
a lessening of the tension on both sides, 
The American government has a power- 
ful weapon against Calles in th pos- 
sibility of a lifting of the arms embargo. 
This possibility, it is believed, was tact- 
fully suggested to Mr. Tellez before he 
left Washington. President Coolidge 
holds that the rights of American. prop- 
erty owners in Mexico are not a proper 
subject for arbitration, and has g‘ven no 
evidence of considering seriously the 
Robinson resolution, which put the Sen- 
ate on record as unanimously favoring 
arbitration. 

Senator Borah’s Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee failed to obtain authorization by 
the Senate to conduct investigations in 
Mexico and Nicaragua during the sum- 
mer, much to the relief of Secretary 
Kellogg. Senator Borah has given no- 
tice, however, that his committee will 
“keep an eye on the State Department,” 
and may even meet at intervals to dis- 
cuss the situation. Definitely breaking 
with the Administration on its conduct 
of affairs with Mexico and Nicaragua, 
he has become the spokesman for the 
groups which oppose the use of force in 
protecting American property rights in 
those countries. His action in sending 
direct to President Calles for informa- 
tion on the extent of American property 
involved in the present dispute, receiv- 
ing in return figures which differed 
greatly from the State Department re- 
port on the same subject, is only one of 
the things which have made him persona 
non grata at the State Department. 

Lawrence Dennis, former secretary of 
the American legation in Nicaragua, was 
reported on his way to Washington with 
his resignation in his hand, fire in his 
eye, and an incriminating document 
from the State Department in h‘s pocket. 
The document was supposed to be an 
order signed by Secretary Kellogg direct- 
ing Mr. Dennis to work for the election 
of Diaz as President of Nicaragua last 
fall; a procedure which, if proved, 
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would have led to serious charges that 
the United States is interfering in the 
internal affairs of that small and turbu- 
lent state. Mr. Dennis was also reported 
as charging that social prestige and 
wealth dictate appointment in the For- 
eign Service. He arrived; conferred 
with Secretary Kellogg; announced that 
he would remain in the service; denied 
any knowledge of the “incriminating 
document”; and explained to newspaper 
men that he could not elaborate his 
charges of favoritism in State Depart- 
ment appointments since he was still in 
the service. 

We state the facts without comment, 
keeping in mind the possibility that 
some mewspaper reporter stirred up 
much smoke from a small fire. 

Coolidge persistence has won out 
against the pessimism of those who pre- 
dicted that the refusal of France and 
Italy to consider the American proposal 
for a supplementary naval disarmament 
conference at Geneva ended the possibil- 
ity of extending the 5-5-3 ratio set by 
the Washington conference treaties. To 
Great Britain and Japan Mr. Coolidge 
sent notes suggesting a three-party con- 
ference to consider extending the limi- 
tations fixed for battleships to cruisers 
and auxiliary craft. They accepted, and 
the conference will be held at Geneva, 
probably in June. 

It has become evident that limitation 
of naval armaments, to be really effec- 
tive in restraining competitive building, 
inust include the auxiliary vessels which 
are becoming increasingly important in 
naval operations, according to Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur. - He declares that 
Japan and Great Britain are holding 
strictly to the terms of the Washington 
treaties, but his warning that the United 
States must do some quick work in 
cruiser building if she is not to be out- 
distanced in auxiliary craft indicates that 
a costly race in the matter of cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines is impending. 
It is in the hope of preventing such a 
race that President Coolidge has pro- 
posed the Geneva conference. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 21) 
words were German words. This is the 
same Stresemann who, nine years ago 
‘was a typical war-party German, now a 
man who contributes to the peace of 
Europe. 

The League Preparatory Commission 
for a Disarmament Conference begins 
again—and paralleling it, a little later. 
will come President Coolidge’s Naval 
‘Conference, to which Great Britain and 
Japan have accepted invitations, while 
France and Italy are considering pro- 
posals to “observe.” Bit by bit, the con- 
ference method gains ground. 

As this is written, there is the possi- 
bility that it may be called on again, as 
in the Corfu incident, to save the peace 
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of Europe. For in the inflammable 
southeast of Europe a war threat has 
suddenly loomed. Jugoslavia and Italy 
are each accusing the other of fomenting 
trouble over Albania. By the Tirana 
Treaty Italy is pledged to support the 
Zogou government in Albania, her ward 
and tool. Jugoslavia is charged with 
mobilizing troops to back revolutionists 
against Zogou, Italy with planning mil- 
itary occupation of Albania. And on 
either side the great powers are ranged 
in the old deadly way. Sarajevo or 
Corfu? War or the League Council ?— 
a Council to be called, if you please, 
by a German! 


Very Briefly 
Jay cas cet pE VALERA, Republi- 


can chief of Ireland, is here to see 

about some bonds he believes be- 
long to the Republicans. Of the 153 
members of the Dail, only 43 are Re- 
publicans at present. 


Another distinguished visitor is Alex- 
ander Kerensky, premier of Russia at a 
most difficult period, when the country 
was ruined by Czarist misrule and the 
Bolshevik revolution was already inevi- 
table. History is already revising the 
opinion that he was weak. 


March 8 was “Woman’s Day” in the 
Soviet Union. Communists propagan- 
ding in Samarkand, Taskent, etc., used 
the holiday for a special campaign urg- 
ing women to unveil. As a result sev- 
eral women who did so were killed by 
Mohammedan priests infuriated at such 
feminine shamelessness. 


The German Law which exiles the 
Kaiser came up recently for prolonga- 
tion or cancellation before the Reichs- 
tag. Opposition to former Emperor 
Wilhelm’s return to his native land is 
so strong that there is not the slightest 
possibility of any verdict for him but 
“thumbs down.” 


The United States has decided to end 
the smuggling treaty with Mexico, 
under which each country notified the 
other of any shipment of contraband. 
Our idea was to check the smuggling 
of liquor from Mexico, but of course 
it worked also to bar the smuggling of 
war materials into Mexico. This new 
action serves as notice that at any time 
the embargo against arms may be lifted. 


March 23, 1927. 





ANOTHER $100 


UST one day ahead of the time limit 

the Portsmouth (Va.) League of 
Women Voters reached the goal of 100 
subscribers and sent us a telegram to that 
effect. In return we sent them our check 


for $100. 
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With Our Readers 


HERE seems to be a difference of 
opinion about that article by Kath- 
arine Crosby in the February num- 
ber, wherein the plight of the Eastern 
spinster was faced. Says a lady from 


the Middle West: 


HAVE kept “Go West” on my desk for 

several days wondering whether I should 
write you. You may remember that it ap- 
peared in your February number. Finally, I 
have decided I will tell you just exactly how 
it impressed me. It seemed immoral. It 
sounded almost like an approval of the “tri- 
angie” situation. Maybe “almost an ap- 
proval” is not exactly the term to use. Maybe 
to say it seemed to condone it would be bet- 
ter. But anyhow, I didn’t like to see it in 
the CrTIzeNn. 

I don’t believe you will resent my telling 
you this. On the contrary, I believe you 
would rather have me do so. I have not 
thought myself prudish. I’m not. But that 
article, somehow, offended.—A. M. W. 


On the other hand, another reader is 
up in arms against those who criticized 
Miss Crosby’s article in the March is- 
sue. We don’t know what she will 
think of A. M. W.’s comment. 

As for us, certainly we didn’t resent 
the comment. We didn’t interpret Miss 
Crosby as A. M. W. did. But, any- 
how, our readers don’t want us to edit 
out every sentence we don’t agree with 
personally, do they? 


A FTER reading page fifty of your splen- 
did magazine for March, I want to 
come to the defense of Miss Crosby. When 
I first read her article I came very near 
writing you with words of praise. I was so 
glad that some one had handled the subject 
as though she had red blood in her veins 
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and believed others of us unmarried ones 
had the same. Now, after reading the two 
criticisms, I am “hot under the collar,” and 
this time I qwii// write. 

I have traveled many miles, I have done 
much social service work and nursing, I have 
also visited the seats of the mighty, and I 
have never found any one who was perfectly 
normal and healthy who “preferred a state 
of single blessedness.” 

Some of us are single because the right 
man has never come along, or because he was 
engaged elsewhere and we found him too late 
and having a high sense of honor we held 
him to his duty. I say a woman is one-sided 
who does not want a husband; it is the law 
of our being. 


Norway, Maine. EtvA Dorr. 


And here is one of the early responses 
to “My Children, Too.” Those confes- 
sions of a mother in the March issue. 
A good letter. 


WAS glad to read the article, “My Chil- 
dren, Too!” in the March Cirizen, 
as the matter certainly demands our atten- 
tion. While I can not believe that youth in 
general finds its chief diversion in petting 
parties, from all evidence the practice is un- 
duly prevalent, and there must be some cause 
for it, probably more than one. The one 
which seems to me possibly the most influen- 
tial, because the most common, is the inde- 
cent love-making of the films. 

All civilized people and many savages 
recognize that we are compounds of body 
and spirit, that many of our functions are 
purely animal and that these functions are 
performed publicly or privately, according to 
the dictates of taste. We consume food pub- 
licly. We eliminate waste privately. Screen, 
stage, literature and conversation, with few 
exceptions, respect this dictum of taste. 

Sexual love is as essential to the contin- 
uance of the race as is the assimilation of 
food, and, similarly, has legitimate public 
and indisputably private phases. Even the 
automobile petting party gives acknowledg- 
ment of this fact by turning out the lights. 
Why, then, insist upon revealing as much as 
possible of the process on the screen, to be- 
come indelibly impressed upon the mind of 
every adolescent maid and youth in the audi- 
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ence? I often wonder, when, to protect my- 
self from nausea, I shut my eyes during the 
presentation of an impassioned film kiss, 
whether or no I could possess the feeling 
that I have always supposed was instinctive 
had I been subjected to such influence in my 
formative period. The screen could certainly 
manage to present the loveliness of love and 
the dangers of unrestraint without offending 
our taste or undermining our morals.—B. C. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here is another good letter on the 
same subject. What does its writer 
think of what the younger generation 
says of itself in this number? Let’s hear 
from more mothers and more daughters. 


N reading vour summary of features for 

the coming months, may I say I think 
there are many mothers who would be grate- 
ful tor a “Defense of Mothers,” in place of 
“A Defense of the Younger Generation.” 

The younger generation has received “de- 
fense’’ in the public press and in magazine 
articles to almost the point of nausea. It 
seems to me that the time has come for the 
younger generation to shoulder their own re- 
sponsibilities and shortcomings, and __ not 
longer permit the blame for their delinquen- 
cies to be placed upon the overburdened 
and devoted shoulders of their parents. | 
know many women from all walks of life. 
As mothers, they are unselfish, untiring, self 
sacrificing in their relationship to their chil- 
dren. They may not always be wise, thes 
may sometimes err in judgment, but thes 
strive, often under fearful handicaps, to 
make their children honorable men and 
women. I find the same anxiety and devo- 
tion for their welfare among the rich as 
among the poor, and in the larger class of 
families in moderate circumstances. My hus- 
band, who is a physician with an unusually 
wide experience, bears out this statement. 

I think the press and the magazines are 
doing their utmost to break down what mo- 
rale is left in the younger generation. I 
think they could be better employed in plac- 
ing squarely upon the younger shoulders some 
sense of their duty to build up character, to 
assume the responsibilities that are a part 
of their new freedom, to respect wisdom, and 
to revere love and devotion. 

I do not think they need further encourage- 
ment in thinking that it is their right to have 
all and give nothing. 


Newark, N. J. F. E. 


W ILL you be so kind as to convey to Mrs. 
Dobyns for me that I think her article, 
“The Lady and the Tiger,” a marvel? I 
agreed with every word of it. At last women 
are given a fearless, accurate definition of 
the political machine which I wish every 
woman in the United States might read. Un- 
illusioned, Mrs. Dobyns makes it so construc- 
tively clear that the aim of the political ma- 
chine has no concern either with good gov- 
ernment or ideals. 


Portland, Oregon. Genevieve H. PARKE. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
HE picture of cherry blossoms o1 
page 18 is meant as an encourage 
ment to spring. *%* So far we 
have seen only one tree with anything 
resembling leaves on it, and we believe 
it was one of those foreign trees they 
transport to our parks, #%** Not that 
we have any race prejudice about trees. 
% We only meant that this alie: 
isn’t used to our ways. *#%®* But any 
how, the cherry blossoms always come 
so suddenly that it is only by picturing 
them before they happen that we car 
be timely. *#%*% Income-tax agonies 
over again. #%%* This time, under 
powerful domestic pressure, on th 
theme that it's as easy early as late, 
we turned our blank in a virtuous five 
days ahead. ##% And then didn’t ou 
friends come around for advice and 
leave us in a condition where we could 
prove that a married lady with an in 
come of her own is exempt $3,500, 
$1,500 or nothing. *#*%* Conclusively. 
*%% But then if it hadn't been for the 
income tax we probably should have 
tallen hard for that “Ask Me Another’ 
book which has taken the place of 
whatever took the place of cross-word 
puzzles. #*% As a matter of fact, in 
our brief contact with that book, we 
were agreeably surprised to find out 
how much we know. #** But then we 
really had expected VERY LITTLE. 
%e% We had the pleasure recently of 
seeing a little Indian boy dance while 
his picturesque father sang songs of 
many tribes. #%*% That dance reminded 
us of the great disgrace of our youth 
when we, the preacher’s child, allowed 
a few moments at the Kickapoo In- 
dians’ tent performance in an Iowa 
town, raptly stayed until midnight. 
%% We can still do that Kickapoo 
Indian dance. #%* If there ever was 
any such thing as a Kickapoo. 
Well, anyhow, this Indian who sang 
his weird wild heady songs while his 
small son stamped a most un-modern 
dance, wasn't a bit like the lady who 
drove her accompanist frantic. 
“Why, what's the matter?” she asked. 
“eee “Matter! I play the white keys, 
I play the black keys, but you—you 
always sing the cracks!” *#*** There's 
a fly in the ointment of comfort one 
gains trom shorn locks. #%** When- 
ever a Happy Occasion presents itself 
suddenly, you’re either too short or too 
long, with no chance of swift remedy 
either way. *#** It’s unfailing. #** 
The bobbed hair institution is taking 
on important social, moral and eco- 
nomic phases, and there'll! probably be 
a war about it yet. 4+ We hear that 
in a German factory the girls were 
all ordered bobbed and rebelled be- 
cause it was too expensive, they said, 
but probably also because it was or- 
dered. *%%* And then there is the 
ad in a New England paper advertis- 
ing a room for rent. “Not absolutely 
necessary that vou be a church mem- 
ber,” it says, “though we prefer you 
to be a Christian. Therefore men 
using tobacco in any form and women 
with bobbed hair need not apply.” 
We have a plaintive letter from 
a reader asking whether we should be 
addressed as sir, madam, ladies oi 
women. #** We really aren’t fussy, 
but it does pain us all to have the 
labels mixed, as “Miss or Mrs. Blank. 
Gentlemen.” *#*%* P. S. Of course it’s 
spring! We have a gift of brand-new 
maple sugar. 














When writing to the Major Manufacturing Company, please mention 


the Woman C1T1zEN 
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Heart to Heart 
What You Write Us 


ANY a city woman who lives 
M in a constant whirl with every 

advantage of concerts, thea- 
tres and lectures, and all the new 
magazines and books, would be sur- 
prised to learn what one magazine 
can mean to a woman in a small 
town or quiet suburb. How much 
pleasure the Woman Crrizen brings 
to thousands of readers is revealed 
each day in our morning’s mail. One 
subseriber writes: 

“A year ago a friend presented me with 
a subseription to the Citizen. How I have 
blessed her for introducing it to me! I 
have used it in so many ways. It has been 
useful in my young mothers’ club; it has 
served as reference material for my Sunday 


School class of ninety-six young married 
people. In fact, it and one other magazine 


among those on our table, are the only 
ones I read from cover to cover. 


Each Page a Delight 


The next one comes from an older 
woman. Doesn’t she sound as if one 
would like to know her? 

“Thank you for the Crrizen. 
panying subscription does not suggest my 
appreciation of the best paper I read. It 
affords me keen delight to lay the CrtIzEN 
with its artistic cover by the side of one of 
those awful caricatures that. figure on the 
front ef a fashion magazine which my 
daughter buys. 

“There are so many things I want! Books 
and a little more time to read them. The 
Civ1zEN for ten years. The satisfaction I 
have in repeating a Dingbat that is just a 
little closer to the point than the really 
good story my son-in-law entertains me with. 
And that will suggest my age to you, for 
only a woman of seventy would dare tell a 
better yarn than a male member of her 
family! 

“Not the least of my delights in the 
Crt1zEN is observing my husband reading 
‘Your Business in Washington.’ Almost he 
prefers it to the Sunday paper.” 


The accom- 


The clubwoman not only reads the 
CivizEN with interest, but finds it 
teeming with helpful suggestions for 
her club work. One explained: 

“We have a study section in our club, 
and when one day our speakers failed us. 
the program was left to me. I took the 
Woman Citizen and wrote a review of the 
leading article in five copies. One was about 
the Mayor of Seattle, one was Judge Allen 
of Ohio, another was about the women elected 
at the last election, and another was ‘Has 
Your Husband Made a Will?’ This brought 
out much discussion and many questions. 
I feel as if I owed you a special ‘thank you’.” 


Then there are workers in the 
Farm Extension Service, hel ping 
farm women who are reaching out 
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eagerly for everything that tends to 
enrich life. Here is one, who is in 
charge of an Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. She 
writes: 

“The Woman Citizen is constantly in- 
creasing in value not only from the stand- 
point of content, but physical make-up and 
artistic appearance. It really is a source of 
pride to all of us who like to see woman's 
part in public affairs brought forward in a 
vivid, impartial and dignified manner. 

“T attended a meeting of the Eastern 
States Dairy Council in Philadelphia some 
weeks ago. One of the speakers referred 
to the Woman Citizen as the outstanding 
publication in its field. She held the 
magazine up before her audience, urging 
that every man and woman include it in 
their list of periodicals.” 


A letter from Major Julia Stim- 
son, the first woman with that title. 
head of the nursing service of the 
War Department, filled us with 
pride: 

“T have been reading the Woman CitIzEN 
for several years and am very much im- 
pressed with its value. On a recent in- 
spection trip of Army Hospitals the Chief 
Nurse of one of the large hospitals called 
my attention to it. She was enjoying the 
magazine so much and considered it so 
valuable she wanted to be sure that I knew 
about it. I! do not often make appeals to 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, but I 
should like to suggest that you write the 
chief nurses. Say that I have asked you 
to send them material about the Citizen 
because I think they would be interested 
to subscribe for it and to call it to the at- 
tention of the members of their staffs. 
am writing this because of my interest in 
the nurses who want to be kept well in- 
formed.” 


And Then Again 


On the other side, an occasional 
letter-like this adds to our interest in 
life: 

“Please cancel my name from your mail- 
ing list, as I don’t care for the magazine’s 
policy. I prefer to leave Uncle Sam’s in- 
terest to our distinguished statesmen who 
are protecting America’s interests.” 


The strength of the Woman Citt- 
ZEN lies in the fact that it is a coop- 
erative undertaking, made _ possible 
by many of the leading women of the 
entire country. There is no commer- 
cial purpose behind it. Its aim is 
Service. For that reason we like 
best this in a letter from the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School: 

“If unwritten or unspoken thoughts make 


themselves felt you must know just how 
grateful we are for the Woman Citizen.” 
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A Woman-Run Business 
High-powered - Well-organized - Prosperous 


ROM Maine to California “the leisure woman” has gone into business. 
She has proved her shrewdness, her efficiency, her mastery of detail in an 
enterprise all her own—the woman’s clubhouse. 








The Woman CITI- 


modest . ; ' : . 
Women are Following the first article on the Clubhouse 
ZEN has prepared a 


about their achieve- DeLuxe, which appears in this issue, titles _ ; , 
ments. It is all in to follow include: fascinating series of 
the day’s work for articles on the 


them to be bond The Little Clubhouse With Big Woman's Club- 
salesmen, decora- Ideals house. They are 
tors, caterers. in Laying Financial Foundations stories of adven- 
these new undertak- The Clubhouse Beautiful | tures and of success. 
ings of theirs. But Visiting the Kitchen | They are helpful 
theclubhouses What the Clubwoman Eats and humorous. They 
stand as monuments Making the Clubhouse Work | are written both for 
to their success. By 24 Hours Each Day | the woman in the 


capitalizing their ex- city whose clubhouse 
is complete from 


perience in home 

management, the y A regular | um will | barber shop to sun 
are able directors of pene: Pima Lon follo || parlor and for the 
a business which department = | the special || | Woman in the coun- 
represents invest- for series of || try whose club is 
ments of millions of clubwomen articles || still dreaming of ‘‘a 
dollars — women’s | home of its own, 


dollars! = 
Los Angeles Friday Morning Club | 
ae 




















however humble.” 











If you belong to a club or if you have a friend who is a club member, why not intro- 
duce the CITIZEN to club or friend beginning with this Clubhouse Series. Pin a dollar 
or a check to the blank below and we will send six issues to the name you give, plus this 
April issue free of charge. 
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WOMAN CITIZEN 171 Madison Avenue New York City 


Please send the CiT1zEN for six months, plus the April issue, to 


Street 


























